














War will never yield but to the principles of universal justice and 
love, and these have no sure root but in the religion of Jesus Christ. 
Christianity is the true remedy for war, not Christianity in name, not 


such Christianity as we see, not such as has grown up under arbitrary 


governments in Church and State, not such as characterizes any Chris- 


tian sect at the present day, but Christianity as it lived in the soul and 
came forth in the life of its founder; a religion that reveals man as the 
object of God's infinite love, and which commends him to the unbounded 
love of his brethren ; a religion the essence of which is self-denial, self- 
sacrifice in the cause of human nature; a religion which proscribes, as 
among the worst sins, the passion of man for rule and dominion over his 
fellow-creatures ; which knows nothing of ri¢h or poor, high or low, 
bond or free, and casts down all the walls of partition which sever men 
from one another’s sympathy and respect. 


Wituram ELLery CHANNING. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 





ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the “‘AmERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful induence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- | 


stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
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| behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


| Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 
Arr. VIIL The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
af the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen. by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Diree- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
| Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
| to act as Honorary Counsel. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board oi Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


ArT. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
al any regular meeting. 
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ANGL O- AMERICAN ARBI TRATION. 
THE DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE. 
The publication on the 17th of July of the correspon- 
dence between Secretary Olney and Lord Salisbury on the 
subject of a permanent arbitral arrangement between this 
country and Great Britain, including a part of the Vene- 
zuela correspondence, was a most important as well as 
unique procedure. This is probably the first time in the 
history of diplomatic negotiation, when an important cor- 
respondence on a subject of great delicacy as well as mo- 
ment has been given in full to the public before the com- 
pletion of the negotiation. State departments have been 
noted for their secrecy, and advantage has often been 
taken of this secrecy by selfish and designing men to bring 
on wars which never could have occurred if the subjects 
in dispute could have been passed upon by the two peo- 
ples themselves. From this point of view the publication 
of this correspondence is of the greatest moment and is 
likely to inaugurate a new era in diplomatic methods. It 
is a distinct recognition that the people of the two na- 
tions have a right to know something of what is going on 
behind the state department curtain when these proceed- 
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ings, conducted usually by about four men, may involve 
the gravest results to the people themselves. It is under- 
stood that this correspondence was given out with the 
special intent that people on both sides of the water might 
know exactly in what position the Venezuela difficulty 
stood and also the matter of a general arbitration treaty, 
and thus be able to think and speak intelligently of these 
questions in which all thoughtful persons of both coun- 
tries have felt so deep an interest. We do not know 
whether Lord Salisbury or Secretary Olney, or one of the 
ambassadors, can not be 
spoken of in terms of too high commendation. 

The correspondence divides itself into two parts, that 
touching Venezuela and that relating to a general arbitra- 
tion treaty. At first view, the two parts do not seem 
very closely related, but on closer consideration they are 
wal of 
the negotiations for a general system of arbitration be- 
Gresham 


proposed this course, but it 


seen to be most intimately connected. The rene 
tween the two countries, which began while Mr. ¢ 

was still alive and probably at his instance, evidently grew 
out of the Venezuela discussion. Lord Salisbury’s plan 
for a general arbitration treaty evidently formed itself in 
his mind with reference to the position taken by him on 
the Venezuela question, and with a view to having that 
excluded from the general arrangement. Secretary Ol- 
ney’s criticisms and proposed amendments seem also to 
government’s 
, from the 


measure dictated by our 


It is easy to see 


in a 
views of the same question. 
correspondence, that the two subjects are so intimately 
related that the progress of the negotiations for a general 


have been 


treaty is closely dependent on the course taken in refer- 
ence to the Venezuela question. This seems unfortunate, 
though we hope it will not prove to be soin the end. But 
for the Veuezuela discussion, the subject of a general 
reaty might not have been raised at all at the present 
time, and we shall hope that the one subject may event- 
ually aid in the solution of the other. 

The correspondence shows that the two governments 
have strongly felt and readily responded to the large de- 
mand of public opinion in both countries for the adjust- 
ment of present and all future difficulties by rational and 


peaceful methods. 
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Lord Salisbury’s plan for a treaty of arbitration be- 
tween the two countries is as follows: 

1. Two or more permanent judicial officers shall be 
appointed by each government; on the appearance of a 
difficulty not adjustable by negotiation, two of these, on 
each side, shall be chosen as arbitrators. 

2. The arbitrators shall choose an umpire. ‘Their de- 
cision, or, in case they disagree, that of the umpire, shall 
be final on the matters referred. 

3. Complaints by the nationals of one power against 
the officers of the other; pecuniary claims amounting to 
not more than £10,000; claims for damages or indem- 
nity under the said amount; all questions affecting diplo- 
matic or consular privileges; all alleged rights of fishery, 
access, navigation, commercial privileges, and all other 
questions specially agreed upon, shall be referred to arbi- 
tration and the award on them shall be final. 

4. Differences involving territory, territorial rights, 
sovere'gnty or jurisdiction, and pecuniary claims for more 
than £100,000, shall also be referred to arbitration ; but 
in these cases either power may protest within three 
months after the award; in which case the award shall be 
reviewed by six judges, three from the Supreme Court of 
each nation, and shall not stand unless sustained by a 
majority of five to one. 

[The suggestion of an appellate tribunal is entirely new, 
we believe, in proposed plans of arbitration tribunals. ] 

5. Ditferences judged by either power materially to 
affect its honor or teriitorial integrity shall not be referred 
to arbitration, except by special agreement. 

6. Any difference whatever may, by agreement, be re- 
ferred to arbitration, with the stipulation that, unless ac- 
cepted by both powers, the decision shall not stand. 

Lord Salisbury, who is generally understood to have 
been not much in favor of arbitration, is to be commended 
for having brought the subject forward in compliance with 
the widely expressed wish of his countrymen and for the 
admirable spirit in which he has acted in the matter. 
Nor would he have deserved critcisin for having been duly 
cautious lest the interests of his country should be com- 
promised by the workings of a hitherto untried scheme 
of obligatory arbitration. But it seems to us that his 
caution has gone entirely too far— so far in fact as to 
render the plan proposed by him comparatively useless 
because of its limitations. We feel sure that the British 
public have a much larger confidence in the method of 
arbitration than their Prime Minister. In this country, at 
any rate, confidence in it is almost absolute, and but few 
fears are entertained as to its successful operation in an 
obligatory form. It is not true, we think, as expressed 
by Lord Salisbury in his speech on the subject on the 14th 
of July in the House of Lords, that the United States is 
disposed ‘* to desire a rapid and summary decision of these 


questions.” On the contrary, it seems to nearly all 
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thoughtful Americans that the subject is so ripe, after a 
hundred years of successful experience with voluntary ar- 
bitration, that there is no longer any rational ground for 
hesitation and for hedging the subject about with crippling 
limitations. In his discussion of Lord Salisbury’s pro- 
posals, Secretary Olney has not only set forth his own 
views but he has admirably interpreted the general senti- 
ments and wishes of his fellow country-men, and his treat- 
ment of the subject has given great satisfaction. 

The points in the Secretary’s criticism may be thus 
briefly summarized : 

1. The subjects specified in Article 3 as suitable for 
arbitration with a binding award are such as could almost 
never endanger the peaceful relations of civilized states, 
especially the United States and Great Britain. 

2. The machinery provided in Article 4 is objection- 
able as not securing an end of the controversy unless the 
award is concurred in by five out of the six appellate 
judges. 

3. The ‘‘ national honor” is sometimes involved ina 
claim for indemnity to an individual, and hence either 
government might use the provisions of Article 5 to pre- 
vent any arbitration. 

4. The Secretary proposes as an amendment to the 
Prime Minister’s plan that all differences shall be prima 
facie arbitrable, but that Congress or Parliament shall 
have the power, before the tribunal meets, of declaring by 
solemn resolution that the question in dispute so involves 
the national honor or integrity as to be unsuitable for 
arbitration, and of withdrawing it. The issue between 
war and arbitration is thus left with the supreme legisla- 
tive tribunal of the country. This seems to us an admi- 
rable suggestion, and Salisbury fails to give any sufficient 
reason for not accepting it. 

5. Mr. Olney proposes that the appellate tribunal pro- 
posed by Salisbury shall agree upon three learned and 
impartial jurists to be added to the court in case of a tie; 
that the decision of this tribunal, based upon the proceed- 
ings of the original tribunal, shall be by majority vote and 
shall be final. Thus a final award will be secured in every 
case of arbitration. 

6. To Salisbury’s statement, that the British govern- 
ment is not prepared thus to surrender its freedom in 
reference to territorial claims, Mr. Olney replies that that 
freedom is entirely preserved, in his proposal, until the 
nation actually enters upon an arbitration, and that then 
it ought of course to abide by the award, otherwise the 
whole proceeding is a mere sham. 

7. Tu the Premier’s objection, that compulsory arbitra- 
tion on territorial claims would result in an enormous mul- 
tiplication of their number, the Secretary replies, we 
think with entire justice, that as between the United 
States and Great Britain this objection is wholly ground- 
less, or at least of a highly fanciful character. 
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s. To Lord Salisbury’s statement, that the rules of 
international law applicable to territorial controversies 
are not ascertained, Mr. Olney replies at some length, 
claiming from the best authorities, that ‘* the condition of 
international law fails to furnish any imperative reasons for 
excluding boundary controversies from the scope of gen- 
eral treaties of arbitration,” particularly in the case of two 
countries like the United States and Great Britain, where 
international law is so advanced. 


Here the correspondence rests for the present. It will 
doubtless be resumed again in the Autumn. The dis- 


patches, the later ones in particular, show an evident 
desire on the part of both the Prime Minister and the 
Secretary to get together in their views. We cannot but 
hope that finally the larger thought and faith of Secretary 
Olney will prevail. If the two nations can bind them- 
selves together by this great act of trust, it will break 
down practically all the barriers which remain between 
them and result in incalculable blessing to them individual- 


ly and to the world. 


THE FUTURE OF THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE. 


Among the many things said and written these days 
about the characteristics, the expansion, the growing dom- 
ination and the possible future of the English-speaking 
people, one of the most terse, clear and forcible is the 
paper of Sir Walter Besant in the August North American 
Review. As to the chief characteristics of the Anglo- 
Saxon he has nothing new to say, but what has so often 
been said he puts io a fresh and striking manner which 
makes it seem entirely new. The Anglo-Saxon is restless. 
His nature impels him to change. He seeks new habita- 
tions, new surroundings. He grows discontented under 
the old conditions and starts off in quest of something 
new. Out of this disposition have come the various 
Anglo-Scxon migrations which have made England and 
the United States and the great English colonies in all 
parts of the world. Even the rebellions and civil wars of 
English history Mr. Besant thinks have been as much due 
to this restless instinct as to attachment to any particular 
principle. So, too, the numerous pilgrimages which Eng- 
lish history records. 

This restless race is also an obstinate, a masterful race. 
It goes on living under the new conditions in the same 
manner as under the old. It speaks the same language, 
keeps up the same customs, maintains the same laws, the 
It makes other people live in the same 


same religion. 
Witness England, 


way. It is not absorbed — it absorbs. 
which is constantly absorbing a stream of foreign immi- 
gration,— German, Norwegian, French, Italian. Witness 
the United States, which constantly absorbs great masses 
from all tle world. ‘The same process is going on in 
India, in Australia, in New Zealand, in South Africa. 
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This racial restlessness, tenacity, enterprise, courage, 
have made the Anglo-Saxon master of nearly “ all that is 
best, most temperate, most fertile, best fitted for the 
white man’s permanent residence,” in all parts of the 
world. One hundred and twenty millions of people now 
speak English, as their native tongue, one half as many 
as speak all the other European languages combined. 
The greatest surprise about this enormous expansion 
of the race is that it has taken place with such wonder- 
In the sixteenth century it numbered only 
five millions. A hundred years ago twenty millions 
might have been counted. Fifty years ago a ‘* mysterious 
restlessness seized all of us at the same time,” and since 
that time this great expansion of the race and increase of 
its territory have taken place. All these hundred and 
twenty millions are bound together by a common ancestry, 


ful rapidity. 


a common history, a common religion, the closest ties of 
blood relationship. 

Can there be a union of all these English-speaking peo- 
ples? Sir Walter thinks not at present, because of a 
serious difference in the form of government. Though all 
of the states that have come out of Great Britain, that is, 
the United States and all the self-governing colonies, 
which he thinks will become in time entirely independent, 
have become essentially republics, yet the mother-country 
retains and is likely to retain her present form of govern- 
We shall see, then, six great 
English-speaking than 
France now is, inheriting all the Anglo-Saxon virtues and 
weaknesses, alike in mind and manners, different in pe- 


ment, limited sovereignty. 


nations, each more populous 


culiarities due to climate. 

Two roads lie before these great kindred nations, one 
through strife and war and endless family bickerings, the 
other through co-operation and peace. Mr. Besant thinks 
that it is not only possible but quite probable, because of 
the restless and domineering disposition of the race, that 
the former road may be taken, that these ambitious na- 
tions may turn against each other and that their future 
history may be one of distrust, enmity and war, through 
the influence of which Anglo-Saxon civilization will be 
wrecked and ruined. War, therefore, between them must 
be made impossible; a court of arbitration before which 
all differences shall be brought must be set up, in the 
creation of which the United States and Great Britain, 
now representing all these prospective nations, must lead 
the way. 
ing and prove a permanent bond of peace and strength. 

The point of view here taken by Sir Walter Besant is 
an important one, and the truth so admirably stated by 
him ought to receive the most careful attention of those 
interested in the maintenance and further development of 
Anglo-Saxon civilization. But it is not the only point of 
view, and it is easy to exaggerate along theselines. We 
do not underrate in the least what the Anglo-Saxon race 


Such a court will prevent differences from aris- 
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has accomplished, how it has set the pace for that which 
is best and noblest, but pride of race may lead us to 
ignore many é¢lements from outside which have co-operated 
in these achievements and without which they would have 
been impossihle. The hundred and twenty millions who 
speak English are not by any means all English. Con- 
siderable masses of them have no Anglo-Saxon blood in 
their veins. The great tides of immigration into English- 
speaking lands are rapidly changing the race from an 
Anglo-Saxon into a universal one. The Anglo-Saxon 
has led, but he had to have followers, and these followers 
have joined him, because they were very much like him 
and he like them. But for these general elements of like- 
ness, growing out of a common humanity, no such absorp- 
tion,— or union, for that is a better word — could ever 
have taken place. The glory of the follower is the same 
in kind as that of the leader. 

Again, the Saxon race, though stubborn and unyielding, 
has been after all a changing race,—- of course, according 
to its own racial law. No peoples have had revolutions 
more radical, far reaching and permanent in their effects. 
Nowhere else have justice, liberty and law made such 
progress. These triumphs have been wrested right out of 
the hands of Saxon tenacity, by a human rather than a 
Saxon love of right. 

We do not think that Mr. Besant and other writers of 
his type who glory so much in Anglo-Saxon expansion 
make enough of the moral and religious forces which 
have wrought in these vast accomplishments. This great 
civilization which goes forth conquering and to conquer 
is not built up on restlessness and masterfulness and 
stubbornness of purpose, however impossible it would have 
been without them. ‘These characteristics are not natu- 
rally virtuous. They have led Anglo-Saxons to do a lot 
of meanness in many quarters of the globe, ard if they 
had not been moralized to a considerable extent by relig- 
ious and ethical forces which have transformed them, 
they would have led to disintegration and ruin. What 
has made Anglo-Saxon civilization triumphant has been 
its moral and spiritual qualities. No other people have 
given themselves up so fully to truth and righteousness 
and love of the Divine will. It has been the great mis- 
sionary race, opening up all lands by the gospel. It has 
carried with it everywhere the scales of justice, though 
it has often not set them up immediately on arrival. 
There have of course been Anglo-Saxons and Anglo- 
Saxons. It is the truth-and-liberty-loving, the righteous- 
ness-and-justice practising Anglo-Saxons who have built 
up into permanency this vast English-speaking common- 
wealth and made it a coherent mass. It seems fairly 
clear also that Anglo-Sixonism is becoming increasing- 
ly moral and religious, and that therefore the dangers 
from its weaknesses are growing less. For this reason we 
do not share Mr. Besant’s fear that it is probable that 
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the English-speaking nations will fall upon each other 
and be distracted and wasted by war, unless they make 
special provision against it. There still remain, we admit, 
chances of war, and we ought to have a court of arbitra- 
tion to lessen or remove these chances, as he says. But 
much more ought we to have it and will we have it as the 
final and finishing feature of Anglo-Saxon civilization in 
its leadership of the world. 


LORD RUSSELL’S ADDRESS AT SARATOGA. 


The American Bar Association, composed of distin- 
guished judges and lawyers from all parts of the country, 
has done a great service to the cause of good feeling be- 
tween this country and Great Britain by bringing Lord 
Chief Justice Russell to address them at their recent an- 
nual meeting. This Association has become thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of the movement for international 
arbitration as a permanent system. This is one of the 
best of omens, for no body of men can do more for 
its advancement. Last year when Justice Brewer in 
his address before the Association strongly urged the 
practicability of a permanent international tribunal, his 
sentiments warmly applauded by most of his 
hearers. 

It was inevitable, from the occurrences of the past 
year, that the subject would receive unusual attention at 
this year’s meeting of the Association. It was brought 
into greater prominence by the anticipation of Lord Rus- 
sell’s visit and the announcement that he would speak on 
the subject. Great enthusiasm was awakened by his 
presence and address, and the subject was further dis- 
cussed by members of the Association. 

That our readers may have the privilege of reading and 
judging Lord Russell’s address for themselves, we print 
a part of it, that dealing with international law in general, 
in this issue, and shall give the remainder of it, dealing 
with arbitration, next month. The general spirit of the 
address is admirable, and shows a mind thoroughly in 
sympathy with the great humane movement of our time. 
He looks at the subject not only from the standpoint of 
history but from that of duty as well. The moral leader- 
ship of Great Britain and the United States he recog- 
nizes, not in a boastful but in a serious way, and urges 
them not to be remiss in the great duty now before them. 

We confess, however, that we are somewhat disap- 
pointed at his position in regard to a permanent tribunal. 
It is not the position generally held by jurists in this 
country, and his objections to such a tribunal, which seem 
to us rather fanciful and even out of date, will be found 
answered for the most part in the Mohonk addresses pub- 
lished in this number of the Apvocate. Even Lord 
Salisbury, whose conservatism about arbitration is well 
known, seems to have accepted the principle of a per- 
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manent tribunal, as reference to his draft of a proposed 
treaty with this country will show. We hold in much 
higher estimation than many do tribunals ad hoc, but we 
are of opinion that a permanent tribunal, or tribunals, of 
some sort will be found to be the necessary corollary of 
permanent treaties, whenever such treaties shall be begun 
to be made between the great powers. These nations are 
not likely to bind themselves by treaties of arbitration, 
without some knowledge beforehand of the kind of 
machinery to be used in the settlement of their disputes. 

We are more surprised still that the Lord Chief Justice 
should repeat the oft-uttered statement that questions of 
honor and national integrity can not be arbitrated. Ques- 
tions involving national honor, as any disagreement may 
do, have been arbitrated time and again. It is difficult to 
find a reason why the national honor would not always be 
indefinitely safer in the hands of an intelligent tribunal 
than under the edge of a senseless sword. It is incum- 
bent on those who take Lord Russell’s position to tell us 
what questions of honor can not be settled in this way. 
But this they never do. The whole subject is left in 
vagueness and obscurity. Questions of the national in- 
tegrity, except so far as involved in boundary disputes 
which of course are arbitrable, ought never to be raised 
in connection with arbitration. They belong to another 
sphere. Arbitration treaties take for granted the national 
existence and respect for it, on both sides. Without 
this assumption they would never be made. Two nations 
which have reached the point of civilization where they 
solemnly agree to settle all differences between them by 
this means, have put to rest forever all questions touching 
their existence. If they should drift back into barbarism 
they might make attempts on each other's life, but in 
that case they would have got below the arbitral plane, 
and their arbitral treaties would have long since died. 

But notwithstanding these defects, as they seem to us, 
the address of Lord Russell is a great one, and deserves 
the careful reading of every friend of peace. 

THE SEVENTH UNIVERSAL PEACE 
CONGRESS. 

The International Peace Bureau at Berne, to which was 
assigned the duty of preparing for the next International 
Peace Congress, has issued a circular giving the final ar- 
rangements for the Congress. The date of the meeting, 
the 17th of September, is two days later than heretofore 
announced, this change being rendered necessary by the 
change of time of holding the Interparliamentary Peace 
Conference, which meets at the same place. The Congress 
is to meet on the date given above in the Festival Hall of 
the Millenial Exhibition at Buda-Pesth, Austro-Hungary, 
and will continue in session till the 22d, omitting Sunday. 
The Bureau has prepared and published in the circular 
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the program of the Congress. It covers a number of im- 
portant subjects, such as the Functions of the Interna- 
tional Peace Bureau in Case of Danger of War, Treaties 
of Arbitration, A Permanent International Court, A Per- 
manent International Commmission for Africa, A Sus- 
pension of Armaments, A European Customs Union, 
Workingmen in Peace Societies and Congresses, Historical 
Reading Books and Text Books, International Intercourse, 
The Duel, ete. Careful preparations are being made for 
the Congress, which it is hoped will prove to be one of 
the most successful ever held. The government railroads 
and the committee of the Millenial Exhibition have gen- 
erously consented to give important concessions to the 
members of the Congress. We hope that a considerable 
number of Americans may be present, though we fear that 
because of the distance, the lateness of the season and the 
number of peace conferences recently held in this country, 
the number may be small. The Congress will doubtless be 
attended by a large number of European delegates, and 
together with the Interparliamentary Conference, coming 
immediately afterwards, will certainly constitute one of 
the important events in the history of the peace move- 
ment. The Interparliamentary Peace Union has grown to 
be one of the most influential organizations in Europe, and 
it is growing every year more powerful. It is gradually 
bringing about a better state of feeling between European 
statesmen and its ultimate triumph over the present armed 
and irrational state of Europe we cannot in the least 
doubt. We hope that its approaching meeting at Buda- 
Pesth may prove to be a long step in this direction. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Some of our subscribers failed to observe the notice 
given in our July number that no paper would be pub- 
We gave twelve extra pages in our 

June number and eight in May. We add four pages this 
month, making twenty-four in all, or the full number of an 
Our readers have, therefore, lost 


lished in August. 


entire ordinary issue. 
nothing by the omission of one number. 

We much appreciate the words of commendation that 
come to us regarding the high character of the ApvocaTE 
and we shall do all in our power to make it a more and 
more worthy organ of the great cause which is winning 
new friends by legions. 

Lord Salisbury’s plan for the settlement of the Ven- 
ezuela difficulty, included in the recently published cor- 
respondence between him and Secretary Olney, was an 
admirable one, if he had only stopped in time and not 
tacked a ruinous ‘‘ proviso” to it. Ue proposed a com- 
mission of four, two Englishmen and two Americans, to 
investigate and report upon the facts affecting the rights 
of the Netherlands and of Spain respectively at the time 
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of the acquisition of British Guiana by Great Britain. 
On the basis of this report, which should be binding as to 
facts, Great Britain and Venezuela should endeavor to 
draw a boundary line. Failing to agree on a line, they 
should submit the report of the committee on facts, with 
any other matter insisted upon by either government, to 
three arbitrators, to be named one by each of the govern- 
ments and the other by the two so named. This tribunal 
should fix the boundary line on the basis of the informa- 
tion furnished it, and this line should be binding upon the 
two governments — provided it did not give to either govern- 
ment territory bona fide occupied by citizens of the other on 
the first of January, 1887. 1887 is a very late date in the 
long history of British Guiana, and what would his Lord- 
ship have had done in case a considerable strip of territory 
had been found Lona jide occupied by citizens of both 
countries? Such a plan provides for an arbitration in 
which nothing is arbitrated. 


The Trinidade incident, which at one time threatened 
to produce unpleasant feel'‘ngs between Brazil and Great 
Britain, is happily ended. When the British took posses- 
sion of the island last year with the view of landing there 
the cable of a newly incorporated company, Brazil prompt- 
ly protested that the island was hers. After some diplo- 
matic parleying Great Britain proposed to submit the 
question to arbitration. Brazil declined to accept arbi- 
tration, as implying a doubt as to her right in the island. 
But finally both governments accepted the good offices of 
the Portuguese government. This government has given 
its decision that Trinidade belongs to Brazil, and Great 
Britain has promptly accepted the decision and aban- 
doned all claim to the island. ‘The Brazilian legation in 
Washington received oflicial notice on August 6th of this 


action of Great Britain. 


In his annual address to the graduating class of Michi- 
gan University, President James B. Angell this year spoke 
upon the subject of ‘* Patriotis:a and International Brother- 
hood.”’ The address, published in full in the Detroit Free 
Press for June 22, was a strong plea for the cultivation, 
on the part of the United States, now so strong and self- 
reliant, of sincere friendliness and peaceful relations to- 
wards all other nations ; for ‘* laying aside all petit jealous- 
ies of other nations, that inflammable sensitiveness which 
is a sign of weakness, that combative spirit which is fling- 
ing out constant challenges.” Dr. Angeli also strongly 
urged that our country is ‘*‘ most happily situated to take 
the lead” in the establishment of an international court, 
and that the United States and Great Britain may, by 
agreeing to arbitrate their disagreements, wield an influence 
for good, in the promotion of civilization, which can hardly 
be exggerated. 

Our great universities, as well as our colleges, are now 
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practically all in line in the arbitration movement. It is 
true, as President Angell said in this address, that the 
educated young men and women going out from these 
institutions are ‘‘to exercise an exceptional influence on 
public opinion,” and the presidents and professors of 
these seats of learning are doing a service of the highest 
order in turning the attention of those under their instruc- 
tion to this greatest of all the great movements of our 
time. 


President Eliot of Harvard delivered the recognition 
day address before the graduating class of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle, at Chautauqua, N. Y., on 
the 19th of August. Nine thousand persons were in the 
Amphitheatre, including four hundred graduates. The 
subject was international arbitration, to which Dr. Eliot 
has been giving much attention recently and in the pro- 
motion of which he is rendering conspicuous service. He 
set forth in his Chautauqua address the attitude of favor 
which the United States has always held towards arbitra- 
tion instead of war in the settlement of international dis- 
putes, and showed that as much heroism is displayed in 
the pursuits of peace as in the treacherous cruelties of 
war. His treatment of the ‘‘ scab” laborer,—indepen- 
dent, opposed to public opinion, firm in his knowledge of 
his right to work where he will, willing to sacrifice every- 
thing rather than surrender this right—was novel but 
thoroughly to the point. ‘There are heroes among public 
men deserving the highest commendation—men who will 
stick to their opinions, despite partisanship, for the good 
of the country. ‘The address also dwelt on some of the 
many evils which war necessarily brings. 


During his visit to this country and since his return to 
Europe Mr. Hodgson Pratt has been doing excellent 
service toward prom oting good feeling between England 
and the United States by the publication of various 
articles in British papers recording the impressions re- 
ceived while here. ‘These articles, in the Spectator, the 
Echo, ete., are most admirable in tone and appreciative 
Mr. Pratt is called on the European continent 
We are not sure but that another 
visit to this country will entirely complete the transforma- 
tion of him into an American man. - His English friends 
could not object in the least to this, for Mr. Lowell, of 
whom they were all very fond, defined an American as an 
Englishman reénforced. At any rate, Mr. Pratt might 
spare us a part of his time and transfer his home fora 
part of the year from Lausanne, Switzerland, to some 
part of the United States. He could find a charming 
place in the White Mountains, or the Catskills, or some- 
where else in ‘‘ this broad land” where his fine gift ot 
correspondence might perhaps be made none the worse. 
We could spare him the rest of the year to help relieve 


in matter. 
the international man. 
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Londoners of their fog, of which we believe he is not at 
all fond, and which he fights from Lausanne. We shall 
expect him at Mohonk again next year, with a whole état 
major of the friends of peace, whom we will do all in our 
power to make love and respect us as much as Mr. Pratt 


does. 


Much has been said in American journals of the late 
Jules Simon as a writer, philosopher, economist and 
statesman, and rightly, for he was one of the really great- 
est men of France and of our time. But scarcely a 
word of allusion has been made to the part which he 
took in the peace movement and to the wise insight which 
led him to recognize this as the foremost of the pressing 
questions of our day. He was an unceasing opponent of 
those periodic excitements which imperil the peaceful 
relations of nations. He assisted in 1888 in the organi- 
zation of the Interparliamentary Peace Union, which has 
now grown to such significant proportions, and the next 
year presided and gave an address at the opening of its 
first Conference, held at Paris during the Exposition. It 
was he who, three years ago, proposed a truce of arma- 
ments till the end of the century, his article in the Matin 
in behalf of such a truce, and in opposition to the ever- 
growing burdens of European armaments, being one of 
the most remarkable ever published in a French journal. 
When the Young Men’s Peace Association of Nimes 
began the publication of its Peace Almanac, he wrote the 
preface of the first number, and we believe also of each 
of the subsequent numbers. He was the Honorary Presi- 
dent of the French Arbitration Society, the meetings of 
which be often addressed. It was he who aroused the 
women of France to take up the cause of peace, and it 
was his oft-repeated opinion that war would speedily 
come to an end when the women of the civilized world 
determined that it should cease. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, whose powerful advocacy of a per- 
manent international tribunal of arbitration has been so 
effective at home, has been making good use of himself 
this summer while in Europe in promoting the same ob- 
ject. Soon after landing in England he addressed a 
meeting on the subject in his vigorous and discriminating 
manner, and again on the 28th of July he spoke on the 
same subject at the Grindelwald Conference at Berne, 


Switzerland. 

At the receat annual meeting of the State Bar Associa- 
tion of Virginia, the constitution of the association was so 
amended as to provide for a standing committee on Inter- 
national Arbitration, to confer and co-operate with simi- 
lar committees of Bar Associations of other States. The 
Committee for the current year consists of Thomas D. 
Ranson, Esq., Chairman, Staunton; Hon. D. Gardner 
Tyler, Williamsburg ; Hon. R. G. H. Kean, Lynchburg ; 
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Prof. W. D. Dabney, University of Virginia; and Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Esq., of Petersburg. 


The German Peace Society, with headquarters at Berlin, 
46 Markgrafen-Strasse, has now fifty branches in differ- 
ent parts of the Empire. The last two groups formed 
were at Elberfeld-Barmen and Biedenkopf. This is re- 
markable growth, when it is remembered that the general 
Society was formed less than five yearsago. The Society 
issues an edition of six thousand five hundred copies of 
the Friedens-Correspondenz, a monthly of eight pages, 
admirably edited by Alfred Hermann Fried. 


The Friends of Philadelphia through their Representa- 
this summer issued ‘‘An Appeal to 
respecting the Attitude of the 
The pamphlet, published at 
Arch St., Philadelphia, 


tive Body have 
professing Christians 
Church in regard to War.” 
the Friends’ Book Store, 304 
covers eight pages, one of which is devoted to the evil 
tendencies of the Boys’ Brigade. We quote one para- 
graph which is well worthy of the most prayerful consid- 
eration of all Christians : 

‘*'The speedy abandonment of this most unchristian 
method of settling differences between civilized nations 
rests to-day, as we firmly believe, with the professing 
Christian Church, which has so long given it an implied, 
and too often, a hearty support. The responsibility for 
its continuance thus entails a burden, from which she 
should fervently seek to be delivered. Shall not we, then, 
who acknowledge ourselves followers of the Lamb of God, 
be so true to Him, his plain precepts and his example, 
that the heathen shall no longer be stumbled by the action 
of so-called Christian nations, nor the sceptic or the scoffer 
flad the ample material which is now afforded for their 
thrusts and sneers at our holy religion. All who love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity will then rejoice in a new 
and powerful bond of union with one another, which, in 
the present weak and inconsistent attitude of the Church 
regarding war, is not possible. With a clear, fresh mes- 
sage of peace on earth and good will toward men thrilling 
the breasts of Christian believers everywhere, the work of 
the world’s conversion would go more rapidly forward and 
that happy day, foretold by the prophet Isaiah, be hastened 
when ‘ nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.’ ” 


Some conception of the rapid and widespread growth 
of the peace movement in Europe may be formed from the 
fact that in Italy aione thirteen Senators and more than 
one hundred Deputies have inscribed their names as mem- 
bers of the forthcoming Interparliamentary Peace Con- 
ference at Buda-Pesth. This, says J/ Secolo of Milan, is 
four or five times the number that have attended any of 
the previous Conferences. 

The August number of the London Herald of Peace 


publishes the following, indicating that the Crimean War, 
which cost seven hundred and fifty thousand lives and 
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nearly two thousand million dollars, had its origin in 
private spite : 

‘‘A story about the late Lord Bath, to which Canon 
MacColl refers in the Contemporary Review, is as follows: 
‘He had been travelling in different parts of the Turkish 
Empire just before the Crimean War, and had noted the 
devastation, iniquity and cruelty, which are invariable 
products of Ottoman rule. He arrived at the Dardanelles 
while the combined fleets of France and England, under 
command of Admiral Dundas, were anchored there, wait- 
ing for a favorable wind to take them to Constantinople. 
The Admiral begged Lord Bath to call on the British 
Ambassador, Sir Stratford de Redcliffe, as soon as he 
reached Constantinople, and tell him that the Anglo- 
French fleet was at the Dardanelles, and would proceed 
to Constantinople as soon as the wind permitted. On re- 
ceiving the message, the Ambassador jumped off his chair 
and — apparently forgetting the presence of his visitor — 
walked up and down the room muttering to himself, ** Ah! 
The fleet will soon be here. Once it’s here, there must be 
war. It can’t be avoided. I shall take care that it is not 
avoided. I vowed to have my revenge upon that man, 
and now, by Heaven, I’ve got it.” This story I received 
from Lord Bath’s own lips, with permission to publish it.’ 


Fredrik Bajer, of Copenhagen, president of the So- 
ciety for the Neutralization of Denmark and an ex-member 
of the Danish Parliament, has just published in a folio 
pamphlet of thirty pages in French an extended discus- 
sion on the subject of the transformation of armies into 
productive organizations, so long as they are kept up. 
This subject, which has no special interest for us in Amer- 
ica, is receiving a good deal of attention in Europe, where 
over four millions of men are constantly maintained in 
idleness, at a cost of about one thousand millions of 


dollars a year. 


The Socialists of various nations organized a great inter- 
national peace demonstration in Hyde Park, London, at 
the end of July. Representatives from twenty or more 
nations attended, and several hundred British and foreign 
workingmen’s societies and trades unions participated. 
Multitudes of people gathered in the Park, and there were 
and the 


music speeches — and 


processions, banners, 
customary English downpour of rain, which considerably 
interfered with the proceedings. ‘The Socialist protest 
against war would be much more effective, if the evils of 
capital and private ownership of land were not made the 
sole cause of war. Capital as often used has evils, plenty 
of them, which ought to be protested against, but we 
doubt if it can be shown that capital has ever been the 
international war. War has many 


chief cause of an 


causes, all of which ought to be sought out and removed. 


At the annual encampment of the G. A. R. of the State 
of New York this year the following resolution was 
passed : 

Resolved, That the broad Christian principle which un- 
derlies the present international movement in favor of 
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arbitration commends itself to the veterans of the Grand 
Army of the Republic of the State of New York. We 
heartily approve of the efforts that are being made to pro- 
vide a way by which bloody wars and unnecessary arma- 
ments may be avoided, and all international differences 
settled by honorable methods based upon law, reason and 
justice. 

Col. Albert D. Shaw, who was chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions, made an*address of unusual merit in 
presenting the resolution. The address has since been 
printed and circulated, and may be had by addressing Mr. 
Shaw at Watertown, N. Y. We are indebted to him for 
a copy. 


The London Peace Society has recently sent an address 
to the Emperor of Germany earnestly entreating him as 
foremost among the Protestant rulers of Europe to use 
his influence to bring about a special advocacy of peace 
and goodwill by the clergy of Germany. 


We are in receipt of the Annual Report of the London 
Peace Society for 1895-96, in pamphlet form. It covers 
thirty closely printed pages. The contents of the report, 
which is full of interest, have been noted in a previous 


issue of the ADVOCATE. 


The Secretary of the American Peace Society gave, by 
invitation, an address on International Arbitration as a 
Substitute for War, before the Pascataqua Congregational 
Club at their annual reunion and banquet at Portsmouth, 
N. H., on the 2d of July. 


Miss Farmer, the founder and director of Greenacre at 
Eliot, Maine, is a devoted and active friend of the cause 
of peace and arbitration. She held a Peace Conference 
at Greenacre on the 2d of July, at which, besides other 
exercises, an interesting and instructive address on ‘* An 
International Tribunal” was given by Mr. Henry Wood, 
of Boston. The 


Greenacre J oice. 


address was published in full in The 
On the 4th of July an entertaining ad- 
dress was given at the same place on “ Patriotism and 
Peace” by Rev. L. H. Angier, D.D., of Boston, one of 
the vice-presidents of the American Peace Society, who 
has been connected with its work for nearly fifty years. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION. 


Lorp Cuter Justice RusseELtu’s ADDRESS BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN Bar ASSOCIATION. 
Sanatroca, N. Y., August 20, 1896. 

Mr. Presipenr: My first words must be in acknowl- 


edgment of the honor done me by inviting me to address 
you on this interesting occasion. You are a congress of 
lawyers of the United States met together to take coun- 
sel, in no narrow spirit, on questions affecting the in- 
terests of your profession ; to consider necessary amend- 
ments in the law which experience and time develop, and 
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to examine the current of judicial decision and of legis- 
lation, State and Federal, and whither that current tends. 
J, on the other hand, come from the judicial bench of a 
distant land, and yet I do not feel that I am a stranger 
among you, nor do you, I think, regard me as a stranger. 
Though we represent politreal communities which differ 
widely in many respects, in the structure of their consti- 
tutions and otherwise, we yet have many things in com- 
mon. 

We speak the same language ; we administer laws based 
on the same juridical conceptions ; we are co-heirs in the 
rich traditions of political freedom long established, and 
we enjoy in common a literature, the noblest and the 
purest the world has known—an accumulated store of 
centuries to which you, on your part, have made generous 
contribution. Beyond this the unseen ‘* crimson thread” 
of kinship, stretching from the mother islands to your 
great continent, unites us, and reminds us always tliat 
we belong to the same, though a mixed, racial family. 
Indeed the spectacle which we to-day present is unique. 
We represent the great English-speaking communities — 
communities occupying a large space of the surface of the 
earth — made up of races wherein the blood of Celt and 
Saxon, of Dane and Norman, of Pict aud Scot, are 
mingled and fused into an aggregate power held together 
by the nexus of a common speech— combining at once 
territorial dominion, political influence and intellectual 
force greater than history records in the case of any other 
people. This consideration is prominent among those 
which suggest the theme on which I desire to address 
you — namely, international law. 

The English-speaking peoples, masters not alone of ex- 
tended territory, but also of a mighty commerce, the 
energy and enterprise of whose sons have made them the 
great travellers and colonizers of the world, have in- 
terests to safeguard in every quarter of it, and, therefore, 
in a special manner it is important to them that the rules 
which govern the relations of states infer se should be 
well understood and should rest on the solid basis of con- 
venience, of justice and of reason. One other considera- 
tion has prompted the selection of my subject. I knew it 
was one which could not fail, even if imperfectly treated, 
to interest you. You regard with just pride the part 
which the judges and writers of the United States have 
played in the development of international law. Story, 
Kent, Marshall, Wheaton, Dana, Woolsey, Halleck and 
Wharton, among others, compare not unfavorably with 
the workers of any age, in this province of jurisprudence. 

International Law, then, is my subject. The necessi- 
ties of my position restrict me to, at best, a cursory and 
perfunctory treatment of it. I propose briefly to consider 
what is international law; its sources; the standard — the 
ethical standard—to which it ought to conform; the 
characteristics of its modern tendencies and developments, 
and then to add some, I think, needful words on the ques- 
tion, lately so much discussed, of international arbitra- 
vionh. 

LAW 


INTERNATIONAL DEFINED. 


I call the rules which civilized nations have agreed shall 
bind them in their conduct inter se, by the Benthamite 
title, ** international law.” And here, Mr. President, on 
the threshold of my subject I find an obstacle in my way. 
My right so to describe them is challenged. It is said by 
some that there is no international law, that there is only a 
bundle, more or less confused, of rules to which nations 
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more or less conform, but that international law there is 
none. The late Sir James F. Stephen takes this view in 
bis ** History of the Criminal Law of England,” and in 
the celebrated Franconia case (to which | shall bh 
have to allude) the late Lord Coleridge speaks 
in the same sense. He says: °° Strictly speaking, 
national law’ is an inexact expression, and it is apt to 
Law im- 


realtet 
occasion 


inter- 


mislead if its inexactness is not kept in mind. 
plies a lawgiver and a tribunal capable of enforcing it and 
coercing its transgressors.” Indeed, it may be ssid that, 
with few exceptions, the same note is sounded throughout 
the judgments in that case. These views, it will at once 
be seen, are the definition of law by Austin in 
his ** Provinee of Jurisprudence Determined,” namely, 
that a law is the command of a superior who has coercive 
But 


Lorce 


based on 


power to compe! obedience and punish disobedience. 
this definition narrow ; it relies too much on 
as the governing idea. If the development of law is his- 
torically considered, it will be found to include that body 
of customary law which in early stages of society pre- 
cedes law. which assumes, definitely, the character of 
positive command coupled with punitive sanctions. But 


is too 


even in societies in which the machinery exists for the 
making of law in the Austinian sense, rules or customs 
grow up which are laws in every real sense of the word, 
as, for example, the law merchant. Under later develop- 
ments of arbitrary power laws may be regarded as the 
command of a superior with a coercive power in Austin’s 
sense : habet. In 
stages later still, as government becomes more frankly 
democratic, resting broadly on the popular will, laws bear 
less and less the character of commands imposed by a 
coercive authority, and acquire more and more the charac- 
ter of customary law founded on consent. Savigny, in- 
deed, says of all law, that it is first developed by usage 
and popular faith, then by legislation, and always by in- 
ternal silently operating powers, and not mainly by the 
arbitrary will of the lawgiver. 

I claim, then, that the aggregate of the rules to which 
nations have agreed to conform in their conduct toward 
one another are properly to be designated ** international 
law.” The celebrated author of ** Ecclesiastical Polity,” 
the ** Judicious’’ Hooker. speaking of the Austinians of 
his time, says: ‘** They who are thus accustomed to speak 
apply the name of law unto that only rule of working 
which superior authority imposeth, whereas we, somewhat 
more enlarging the sense thereof, term every kind of rule 
or canon whereby actions are framed a law.” I think 
it cannot be doubted that this is nearer to the true and 
scientific meaning of law. 

What, then, is international law? I know no better 
definition of it than that it is the sum of the rules o1 
usages which civilized states have agreed shall be b nding 
upon them in their dealings with one another. 

Is this accurate and exhaustive? Is there any @ priori 
rule of right or of reason or of morality which, apart 
from and independent of the consent of nations, is part of 
the law of nations? Is there a law which nature teaches 
and which, by its own force, forms a component part of 
the law of nations? Was Grotius wrong when to inter 
national law he applied the test ** placuit ne Gentibus” 
OPINION. 


Quod } lacuit princi) i leqis vigorem 


MR. CARTER’S DIFFERENT 

These were points somewhat in controversy between 
my learned friend, Mr. Carter, and myself before the 
Paris Tribunal of Arbitration in 1893, and I have recently 
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received from him a friendly invitation again to approach 
them — this time in a judicial rather than in a forensic 
spirit. I have reconsidered the matter, and after the 
best consideration which I can give to the subject, I stand 
by the proposition which in 1893 I sought to establish. 
That proposition was that international law was neither 
more nor less than what civilized nations have agreed shall 
ve binding on one another as international law. 

Appeals are made to the law of nature and the law of 
morals, sometimes as if they were the same things, some- 
times as if they were different things, sometimes as if 
they were in themselves international law, and sometimes 
as if they enshrined immutable principles which were to 
be deemed to be not only part of international law, but, 
if I may so say, to have been pre-ordained. I do not 
stop to point out in detail how many different meanings 
have been given to these phrases— the law of nature and 
the jaw of morals. Hardly any two writers speak of them 
in the same sense. No doubt appeals to both are to be 
found scattered loosely here and there in the opinions of 
Continental writers. 

Let us examine them. What is the law of nature? 
Moralists tell us that for the individual man life is a 
struggle to overcome nature, aud in early and, what we 
call natural or barbarous states of society, the arbitrary 
rule of force and not of abstract right or justice is the 
first to assert itself. In truth, the initial difficulty is to 
fix what is meant by the law of nature. Gaius speaks 
of it as being the same thing as the jus gentium of the 
Romans, which, I need not remind you, is not the same 
thing as jus inter gentes. Ulpian speaks of the jus 
naturale as that in which men and animals agree. Grotius 
uses the term as equivalent to the jus stricte dictum, to 
be completed in the action of a good man or state by : 
higher morality, but suggesting the standard to which law 
ought to conform. Putfendorf in effect treats his view 
of the rules of abstract propriety, resting merely on 
unauthorized speculations, as constituting international 
law and acquiring no additional authority from the usage 
of nations; so that he cuts off much of what Grotius re- 
gards as law. Ortolan, in his ** Diplomatie de la Mer,” 
cites with approval the foilowing incisive passage from 
Bentham, speaking of so-called natural rights springing 
from so-called natural law : 

‘** Natural right is often employed in a sense opposed to 
law, as when it is said, for example, that law cannot be 
opposed to natural right the word ‘ right’ is employed in 
a sense superior to law, a right is recognized which attacks 
law, upsets and annulsit. In this sense, which is antag- 
onistic to law, the word ‘droit’ is the greatest enemy of 
reason and the most terrible destroyer of governments. 

‘*We cannot reason with fanatics armed with a natural 
right, which each one understands as he pleases, applies 
as it suits him, of which he will yield nothing, withdraw 
nothing, which is inflexible at the same time that it is 
unintelligible, which is consecrated in his eyes like a 
dogma and which he cannot discard without acry. In- 
stead of examining laws by their results, instead of judg- 
ing them to be good or bad, they consider them with re- 
gard to their relation to this so-called natural right. That 
is to say, they substitute for the reason of experience all 
the chimeras of their own imagination.” 

Austin also in his work on jurisprudence, already men- 
tioned, and referring to Puffendorf and others of his 
school, says: 
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‘* They have confounded positive international moral- 
ity or the rules which actually obtain among civilized 
nations in their mutual intercourse with their own vague 
conceptions of international morality as it ought to be, 
with that indeterminate something which they call the law 
of nature. Professor von Martens, of Gdéttingen, is 
actually the first of the writers on the law of nations who 
has seized this distinction with a firm grasp ; the first who 
has distinguished the rules which ought to be received in 
the intercourse of nations, or which would be received if 
they conformed to an assumed standard. of whatever kind, 
from those which are so received, endeavored to collect 
from the practice of civilized communities what are the 
rules actually recognized and acted upon by them and 
gave to these rules the name of positive international 
law.” 

Finally, Woolsey, speaking of this class of writers, 
says they commit the fault of failing to distinguish suffi- 
ciently between natural justice and the law of nations, of 
spinning the web of a system out of their own brain as if 
they were the legislators of the world, and of neglecting 
to inform us what the world actually holds the law to be 
by which nations regulate their conduct. So much for 
the law of nature. 

THE APPEAL TO 

What are we to say of the appeal to the law of moral- 
ity? It cannot be affirmed that there is a universally 
accepted standard of morality. Then what is to be the 
standard? ‘lhe standard of what nation? ‘The standard 
of what nation and in what age? 

Human society is progressive — progressive, let us 
hope, to a higher, a purer, a more unselfish ethical stand- 
ard. The Mosaic law enjoined the principle of an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. The Christian law en- 
joins that we love our enemies and that we do good to 
those who hate us. But more. Nations, although pro- 
gressing, let us believe, in the sense which I have indi- 
cated, do not progress pari passu. One instance occurs 
to me pertinent to the subject in hand. 

Take the case of privateering. The United States is 
to-day the only great Power which has not given its ad- 
hesion to the principle of the Declaration of Paris of 
1856 for the abolition of privateering. The other great 
nations of the earth have denounced privateering as im- 
moral and as the cover and the fruitful occasion of piracy. 
Iam not at all concerned to discuss in this connection 
whether the United States was right or wrong. It would 
not be pertinent to the point: but it is just to add that 
the assenting Powers had not scrupled to resort to priva- 
teering in past times, and also that the United States 
declared its willingness to abandon the practice if 
more complete immunity of private property in time of 
war were secured. 

Nor do nations, even where they are agreed on the 
inhumanity and immorality of given practices, straight- 
way proceed to condemn them as international crimes. 
Take as an example of this the slave trade. It is not too 
much to say that the civilized Powers are abreast of one 
another in condemnation of the traffic in human beings, 
as an unclean thing— abhorrent to all principles of hu- 
manity and morality— and yet they have not yet agreed 
to declare this offence against humanity and morality to 
be an offence against the law of nations. That it is not 
so has been affirmed by English and by American judges 
alike. Speaking of morality in connection with interna- 
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tiopal law, Professor Westlake, in his ‘* Principles of 
International Law,” acutely observes that while the rules 
by which nations have agreed to regulate their conduct 
inter se are alone properly to be considered international 
law. these do not necessarily exhaust the ethical duties of 
States one to another, any more, indeed, than muni- 
cipal law exhausts the ethical duties of man to man ; and 
Dr. Whewell has remarked of jural laws in general that 
they are not (and perhaps it is not desirable that they 
should be) coextensive with morality. He says the ad- 
iective right belongs to the domain of morality ; the sub- 
stantive right to the domain of law. 

OR MORAL 


NOT NATURAL LAW. 


fhe truth is that civilized men have at all times been 
apt to recognize the existence of a law of morality, more 
or less vague and undefined, depending upon no human 
authority and supported by no human external sanction 
other than the approval and disapproval of their fellow- 
men, yet determining largely for all men and societies of 
men what is right and wrong in human conduct and bind- 
ing, as is sometimes said, tn foro conscientiae. This law 
of morality is sometimes treated as synonymous with 
the natural law, but sometimes the natural law is regarded 
as having a wider sphere, including the whole law of 
morality. It cannot be said either of international law or 
of municipal law that they include the moral law nor ac- 
‘urately or strictly that they are included within it. It is 
a truism to say that municipal law and international law 
ought not to offend against the law of morality. They 
nay adopt and incorporate particular precepts of the 
law of morality; and, on the other hand, undoubtedly, 
that may be forbidden by the municipal or international 
‘aw which in itself is in no way contrary to the law of 
morality or of nature. But while the conception of the 
moral law or law of nature excludes all idea of dependence 
yn human authority, it is of the essence of municipal law 
that its rules have been either enacted or in some way 
recognized as binding by the supreme authority of the 
state (whatever that authority may be), and so also is it 
of the essence of international law that its rules have been 
recognized as binding by the nations constituting the com- 
munity of civilized mankind. 

We conclude, then, that while the aim ought to be to 
raise high its ethical standard, international law, as such, 
includes only so much of the law of morals or of right rea- 
son or of natural law (whatever these phrases may cover) 
as nations have agreed to regard as international law. 

In fine, international law is but the sum of those rules 
which civilized mankind have agreed to hold as binding 
in the mutual relations of States. We do not indeed find 
all those rules recorded in clear language — there is no 
international code. We look for them in the long records 
of customary action; in settled precedents ; in treaties 
aflirming principles; in state documents; in declarations 
of nations in conclave — which draw to themselves the 
adhesion of other nations ; in declarations of text writers 
of autbority generally accepted, and, lastly, and with most 
precision, in the field which they cover in the authoritative 
decisions of prize courts. I need hardly stop to point 
out the great work under the last head accomplished among 
others, by Marshall and Siory in these States, by Lord 
Stowell in England, and by Portalis in France. 

From these sources we get the evidence which deter- 
mines whether or not a particular canon of conduct, or 
a particular principle has or has not received the express 
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or implied assent of nations. But international law is not 
as the Twelve Tables of ancient Rome. It is not a closed 
book. Mankind are not stationary. Gradual change and 
gradual growth of opinion are silently going on. Opin- 
ions, doctrines, usages, advocated by acute thinkers, are 
making their way in the world of thought. They are not 
yet part of the law of nations. In truth, neither doctrines 
derived from what is called the law of nature (in any of 
its various meanings) nor philanthropic ideas however 
just or humane, nor the opinions of text writers, however 
eminent, nor the usages of individual states —none of 
these, nor all combined, constitute international law. 

If we depart from the solid ground I have indicated, 
we find ourselves amid the treacherous quicksands of 
metaphysical and ethical speculation ; we are bewildered, 
particularly by the French writers in their love for un 
systéme, and preplexed by the obscure subtleties of writers 
like Hautefeuille, with his Joi primitive and loi secondaire. 
Indeed, it may, in passing, be remarked that history re- 
cords no case of a controversy between nations having 
been settled by abstract appeals to the laws of nature or 
of morals. 

But while maintaining this position, I agree with Wool- 
sey when he says that if international law were not made 
up of rules for which reasons could be given, satisfactory 
to man’s intellectual and moral nature, it would not de- 
serve the name of ascience. Happily those reasons can 
be given. Happily men and nations propose to them- 
selves higher and still higher ethical standards. The 
ultimate aim in the actions of men and of communities 
ought, and I presume will be admitted to be, to conform 
to the Divine precept, ‘Do unto others as you would 
that others should do unto you.” 


FAILURES AT CODIFICATION. 


I have said that the rules of international law are not 
to be traced with the comparative distinctness with which 
municipal law may be ascertained—although even this is 
not always easy. I would not have it, however, under- 
stood that I should to-day advocate the codification of in- 
ternational law. The attempt has been made, as you 
know, by Field in this country, and by Prof. Bluntschli of 
Heidelberg, and by some Italian jurists, but has made 
little way toward success. Indeed, codification has a 
tendency to arrest progress. It has been so found, even 
where branches or heads of municipal law have been cod- 
ified, and it will at once be seen how much less favor- 
able a field for such an enterprise international law pre- 
sents, where sO many questions are still indeterminate. 
After all, it is to be remembered that jural law in its 
widest sense is as old as society itself; whi societas ibi 
jus est; but international law, as we know it, is a modern 
invention. It is in a state of growth and transition. To 
codify it would be to crystallize it; uncodified it is more 
flexible and more easily assimilates new rules. While 
agreeing, therefore, that indeterminate points should be 
determined and that we should aim at raising the ethical 
standard, I do not think we have yet reached the point at 
which codification is practicable, or, if practicable, would 
be a public good. 

Let me give you an analogy. Among the most suc- 
cessful experiments in codification in English communi- 
ties have been those in Anglo-India, particularly the 
Penal Code and the Codes of Criminal and Civil Proced- 
ure. Prompted by their comparative success, Sir Ro- 
land Wilson urged the extension of the process of codi- 
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fication to those traditional unwritten native usages, or 
customary law, of Hindoo or Mahometan origin, still 
recognized in the government of India by Engiishmen. 
But the wiser opinion of Indian experts was that it was 
better not to persevere in the attempt. Many of these 
usages, by sheer force of contact with European life and 
habits of thought, are falling into desuetude. The hand 
of change is at work upon them, and to codify them 
would be to stop the natural progress of disintegration. 

As we are not to-day considering the history of inter- 
national law, I shall say but a word as to its rise, and 
then pass on to the consideration of its later develop- 
ments and tendencies. 

Like all law, in the history of human societies it begins 
with usage and custom, and, unlike municipal law, it 
ends there. When, after the break-up of the Roman 
Empire, the surface of Europe was partitioned and fell 
under the rule of different sovereigns, the need was 
speedily felt for some guiding rule of international con- 
duct. International law was in a rudimentary stage ; it 
spoke with ambiguous voice, it failed to cover the whole 
ground of doubtful action. It needed not only an inter- 
preter of authority, but one who should play at once the 
part of mediator, arbiter and judge. The Christian relig- 
ion has done much to soften and humanize the action of 
men and of nations, and the Papal head of Christendom 
became, after the disruption of the Roman Empire, the 
interpreter and almost the embodiment of international 
law. The Popes of the Middle Ages determined many a 
hot dispute between rival forces without loss of human 
life. Their decrees were widely accepted. Their action, 
however, at the best, could not adequately supply the 
place of a rule of conduct to which all might indifferently 
appeal. And when, later, with the Reformation move- 
ment, the time came when the Pope could not command 
recognition as the religious head of « united Christendom, 
the necessity of the time quickened men’s brains and, 
under the fostering care of the jurists of many lands, 
there began to emerge a system which gave shape and 
form to ideals generally received and largely acted on by 
nations. 

What Sir James Stephen has eloquently said of religion 
may truly be predicated of international law. ‘The jurists 
set to music the tune which was haunting millions of ears. 
It was caught up, here and there, and repeated till the 
chorus was thundered out by a body of singers able to 
drown all discords and to force the vast unmusical mass 
to listen to them. 

Although Hugo de Groot is regarded as the father 
and founder of international law, he was preceded by two 
men born into the world forty years before him, namely, 
Ayala (the Spanish Judge-Advocate with the army of 
the Prince of Parma), and Suarez (a Jesuit priest, also 
a Spaniard), both born in 1548, whose labors ought not 
to be forgotten. Suarez in his ‘*De Legibus et Deo 
Legislatore” and Ayala in his ‘*De Jure et Officiis Belicis 
et Disciplina Militari” has done good work. 

WHAT SUAREZ SAID. 
Suarez, from the point of view of the Catholic theolo- 


gian, assumes that the principles of the moral law are 
capable of complete and authoritative definition and are 


supported by the highest spiritual sanction. He there- 


fore treats of the lex naturalis as a definite substantive 
law, sufficient and complete in its own sphere and binding 
on all 


men. But he regards international law as a 
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code of rules dealing with matters outside the sphere of 
the natural law—matters not strictly right or wrong in 
themselves, but becoming so only by virtue of the pre- 
cepts of the law which he considers to be founded upon 
the generally recognized usages of nations. In the fol- 
lowing passage, which is interesting from the singular 
modernness of its spirit, he explains his view of the 
origin of international law. 

‘“*‘The foundation of the Jaw of nations lies in this, 
that the human race, though divided into various peoples 
and kingdoms, has always a certain unity, which is not 
merely the unity of species, but is also political and 
moral, as is shown by the natural precept of mutual love 
and pity, which extends to all peoples, however foreign 
they may be to one another, and whatever may be their 
character or constitution. From which it follows that 
although any state, whether a republic or a kingdom, 
may be a community complete in itself, it is nevertheless 
a member of that whole which constitutes the human 
race ; for such a community is never so completely self- 
sufficing but that it requires some mutual help and inter- 
course with others, sometimes for the sake of some 
beneflt to be obtained, but sometimes, too, from the 
moral necessity and craving which are apparent from the 
very habits of mankind. 

‘‘On this account, therefore, a law is required by which 
States may be rightly directed and regulated in this kind 
of intercourse with one another. And although to a 
great extent this may be supplied by the natural law, still 
not adequately nor directly, and so it has come about that 
the usages of states have themselves led to the establish- 
ment of specialrules. For, just as within an individual 
state custom gives rise to law, so for the human race 
as a whole usages have led to the growth of the laws of 
nations ; and this the more easily, inasmuch as the mat- 
ters with which such law deals are few and are closely 
connected with the law of nature from which they may 
be deduced by inferences which, though not strictly 
necessary, so as to constitute laws of absolute moral ob- 
ligation, still are very comformable and agreeable to 
nature, and therefore readily accepted by all.” 

Nor ought we to overlook the work of a writer even 
earlier than these. I mean Franciscus A Victoria. Hall 
says of him that his writings in 1533 mark an era in the 
history of international ethics. Spain claimed, largely 
by virtue of Papal grant and warrant, to acquire the 
territory and the mastery of the semi-civilized races of 
America. He denied the validity of the Papal title; he 
maintained the sovereign rights of the aboriginal races, 
and he claimed to place international relations upon the 
basis of equal rights as between communities in actual 
possession of independence. In other words, he first 
clearly affirmed the juridical principle of the complete in- 
ternational equality of independent states, however dis- 
proportionate their power. 

Grotius undoubtedly had had the field of international 
relations explored by these, among other writers who had 
preceded him, but to him is certainly due the credit of 
evolving in his ‘‘De Jure Belli ac Pacis,” a coherent 
system of law for the aggregation of States. 

WHAT THE UNITED STATES 

But I turn from this interesting line of thought to con- 
sider, first, the part played by the United States in shap- 
ing the modern tendencies of international law, and next, 
whither those tendencies run. I have already spoken of 
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the international writers, of whom you are justly proud. 
It is not too much to say that the undoubted stream o 
tendency in modern international law to mitigate the 
horrors of war, to humanize or to make less inhuman its 
methods, and to narrow the area of its consequential 
evils, is largely due to the policy of your statesmen and 
the moral influence of your jurists. 

The reason why you thus early in your young history 
as an independent power took so leading and noble a 
part in the domain of international law is not far to seek 
—it is at once obvious and interesting. 

In the first place, you were born late, in the life of the 
world, into the family of nations. The common law of 
England you had indeed imported and adopted as colo- 
nists in the Eastern States, but subject as you then were 
to the mother country, you had no direct interest or voice 
in international relations, which were entirely within the 
domain of the sovereign power. But when you asserted 
your independence, the laws of the family of nations, of 
which you then became a member, were bound up with 
and became in part the justification for your existence as 
a sovereign power, and assumed for you importance and 
pre-eminence beyond the common law itself. Further, 
your remoteness from the conflicts of European powers 
and the wisdom of your rulers in devoting their energies 
to the consolidation and development of home affairs gave 
to your people a special concern in that side of interna- 
tional law which affects the interests, rights and obliga- 
tions of neutrals; and thus, it has come to pass that 
your writers have left their enduring mark on the law of 
nations touching allegiance, nationality, neutralization 
and neutrality, although as to these there are points which 
still remain indeterminate. 

It is substantially true to say that while to earlier 
writers is mainly due the formulation of rules relating to 
a state of war, to the United States—to its judges, writers 
and statesmen—we largely owe the existing rules which 
relate to a state of peace and which affect the rights and 
obligations of powers which, during a state of war, are 
themselves at peace. 

On the other hand, while in Great Britain writers of 
great distinction on international law are not wanting, 
and while the judges of her prize courts have done a 
great work in systematizing and justifying on sound 
principles the law of capture and prize, it is true to say 
that British lawyers did not apply themselves, early, or 
with great zeal, to the consideration of international 
jurisprudence. 

Nor, again, is the reason far to seek. Great Britain 
had existed for centuries before international law, in 
the modern serse, came into being. The main body 
of English law was complete. The common law, spring- 
ing from many sources, had assumed definite and com- 
prehensive proportions. It sufficed for the needs of the 
time. Neither English statesmen nor English lawyers 
experienced the necessity which was strongly felt on the 
Continent of Europe—the constant theatre of war—for 
the formulation of rules of international conduct. 


The need for these was slowly forced upon England, 
and it is hardly too much to say that to the British 
Admiral, accustomed to lord it on the high seas, interna- 
tional law at first came, not as a blessing and an aid, 
but as a perplexing embarrassment. 

(COMPLETED NEXT MONTH) 
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A PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
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ITS PRACTICABILITY—DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF ITS 
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REASONABLENESS OF A PERMANENT 
TRIBUNAL. 


H. STINESS, LL.D., OF THE 
RHODE ISLAND. 


BY HON. J. SUPREME COURT OF 


If we were to take a poll of the country and ask the 
people from every part of the Union whether they believed 
a permanent tribunal of arbitration to be desirable, there 
would be, in my opinion, but a single answer, and the 
same response would come from our brethren across the 
water. There can be no difference among intelligent 
people as to the desirability of this method of settling in- 
ternational disputes. And since the science of war has 
progressed so rapidly we are coming almost face to face 
with the old paradox of an irresistible furce meeting an 
impregnable object. If this continues as it promises to, 
our defences will be such that nobody can hurt us, and an 
enemy’s attack will be such that nobody can repel it; and 
consequently we shall have to find some other means of 
settling a dispute than by war. Of course, the only way 
is that which this Conference is gathered to consider. 

That international arbitration is desirable goes without 
saying ; but the more vital question is, whether it is prac- 
ticable. It seems to me that we may find an instructive 
parallel in the growth and development of the judicial 
system under which England and America are now living. 
As we turn back to our early history, we find that ques- 
tions of guilt or innocence were at that time determined 
by the barbaric ordeais of the hot iron, the hand in hot 
water, and others which were supposed to deliver the in- 
nocent and to convict the guilty. After the Norman 
Conquest, we find that the trial by battle was introduced, 
and that both civil and criminal questions were settled by 
that form of trial. Each contestant selected a champion, 
and those two fought, with batons and leathern targets, 
from sunrise until sunset, unless the question at issue 
were sooner decided. How does this differ from the con- 
duct of nations at present in case of war? ‘There is no 
more sense or reason in determining national disputes in 
that way than there was formerly in determining individ- 
ual disputes in that way. No intelligent community would 
consider the former for an instant; it seems to me impos- 
sible that any intelligent community can approve the 
latter. But this trial by battle, resorted to even in the 
reign of Elizabeth, was not formally abolished by act of 
Parliament until 1819. So slowly do customs change, so 
hard is it to wipe out that which has become a part of the 
history and practice of a people. 

We may look, I think, for exactly the same line to be 
followed in the case of international disputes as we find 
in the case of individual disputes. We have seen coun- 
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tries come to look at the proper way of settling difticul- 
ties in a far different manner from that which was 
formerly the case. It seems to me that there can be no 
question but that they will and must come, and are coming 
faster than we hoped or expected, to the agreement that 
international disputes shall be settled as now individual 
disputes are, by a court appointed for that purpose. 

But then you come to the question, What shall that 
court be, how shall it be established, how are we to get 
it to work? In our own countries we appoint a court by 
legislative authority ; but the two nations have no com- 
mon Parliament. How can they establish such a court? 


In the first place there must be a common sentiment of 


the people demanding it; in the second place, it will he- 
come an established court by agreement and treaty of the 
nations. Whether there shall be a permanent tribunal or 
a court of arbitration, I do not think we need stop now 
to discuss, If the agreement can be reached between the 
two countries that their disputes shall be settled in that 
way, the rest will follow in due time. I should put the 
historical facts which were related to us this morning in 
a somewhat different way from Dr. Hale; I should say 
that, instead of climbing the same mountain seventy-one 
times we have had a court which has held seventy-one 
sessions. ‘This demonstrates the question of practicabil- 
ity. When you have established the principle, when it 
has been recognized by the two countries and acted upon, 
what is that but a court, and what more could you have 
under any form of tribunal? ‘There are, of course, the 
great advantages of stability, of regularity, and of the re- 
spect that would be paid to a permanent tribunal; but 
there are also advantages on the other side. For instance, 
there may be questions involving the historical records of 
boundaries, such as our commission is now investigating 
with regard to Venezuela, and such as require the services 
of expert historical students. There may be questions 
of maritime law, questions of international law, questions 
that require persons skilled not only in certain branches 
of international law but also in certain branches of science 
and historical study. 

It is objected that we cannot have such a court because 
there is no power to enforce its decrees. I do not con- 
sider that to be an objection of very great weight. Does 
anybody believe that either one of the natious entering 
into this agreement, after a court had decided against it, 
would reject the decision of its own court? How would 
it stand in the sight of other nations,—nay, how would it 
stamd in its own self-respect? ‘The moral obligation 
would, in my opinion, be amply sufficient to give the de- 
cision all the force that is needed. Has not this been so 
in cases of arbitration? ‘There have been questions of 
boundary, questions involving national honor, questions 
which have come up at times of great heat and feeling 
between nations, and yet those decisions have always 
been respected and obeyed. Would it be less so under a 
treaty for permanent arbitration? Why, even decisions 
of a base-ball umpire are respected and obeyed, however 
much growling there may be about it among the specta- 
tors. There is always a certain moral weight that goes 
with the decision of any person who has authority to decide 
apoint. There is always a good deal of talk against a 
judge; there would be « certain amount of friction and 
complaint against the decision of a court of arbitration or 
of a permanent tribunal. But I believe that those 
decisions, without any physical power behind them, would 
be, without exception, obeyed. 
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As has been suggested, there is a power behind our 
own courts, the power of the marshal or the sheriff, the 
power of the posse comitatus. But how often have you 
ever known it called for except in cases of strikes, which 
were practically insurrection? Suppose you have several 
nations joining in an agreement for arbitration, and 
agreeing, as a part of their treaty, to see to it that the 
decrees of the court are carried out, then a recalcitrant 
nation would stand in the same position as an individual 
who should undertake to defy the power of the state. 
You would get your posse comitatus in the combined power 
of the nations. 

Another objection that is made to this proposed court 
of arbitration is the difficulty in drawing a line as to what 
questions should be referred to it, and what questions 
should be left open to be determined between the state 
officers of the different countries. It is indeed difficult 
for anybody to draw prospective lines in legislation. 
There would be, doubtless, under any arrangement, ques- 
tions of jurisdiction, questions whether a certain matter 
belonged in one forum or another. But those, again, are 
matters of detail. Let the agreement be reached, draw 
the line anywhere, and the rest will come. No nation 
would go to war with another nation upon a question 
which was not embraced within the jurisdiction of its in- 
ternational court, when there was such a court in exist- 
ence to which it might be referred. The line would 
enlarge, those things would tend to settle themselves, as 
the spirit of friendliness among the nations increased. 

The first thing to be done, in order to bring about such 
a result, is to educate the sentiment of both countries to 
the point of demanding it of its executive officers, till they 
shall rise and say, ‘* We who love our country and believe 
in its civillzation are unwilling that this country should 
go to war with another country to settle a question of dis- 
pute between us, as we would be unwilling to go to war 
with batons and targets with our fellow-man to settle our 
individual disputes.” When the oflicers are satisfied of 
that, on both sides of the water, they will come together. 
And when they come together to formulate a plan which 
is to carry out the united goodwill of the men of both 
countries, the way will be found, the details will be 
arranged, the line will be drawn, the tribunal will be estab- 
lished. Our present duty is to inform ourselves and all 
our fellow-citizens, and to arouse their interest to the 
point of demanding as their right that there shall bea 
permanent tribunal for the settlement of these questions. 
If we do not live to see it accomplished,—God grant that 
we may! I believe that most of us will,—we may be 
assured that we have been engaged in a good work here, 
and that our reward will come. ‘* Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the children of God.” 


MODERN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND WAR. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN B. CLARK, OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


I have heard the opinion expressed that, in one partic- 
ular, our Conference might approach a little too closely to 
the character of the class-meeting of the Methodist church ; 
in that, while it is eminently desirable that we should have 
unanimity of feeling, we might develop just a little too 
much unanimity of thought. It has been a matter of 
rejoicing that that excessive unanimity has been somewhat 
disturbed ; and it is with a view to still further disturb this 
condition that I venture to offer a slightly dissenting 
opinion concerning one point. 
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In our most confident statements concerning the prac- 
ticability of a permanent court of arbitration, I fancy 
there is an undertone of misgiving, and that we all realize 
that at least three difficulties stand in our way. First, 
we are dealing with sovereign states, and it is not now 
practicable to coerce them. Secondly, we are proposing 
to establish a tribunal without that elaborate system of 
appeals which in private judicature is regarded as essen- 
tial. The only appeal that can be reserved from a deci- 
sion of such a court is the appeal to war, which is the 
thing we wish to avoid. And, thirdly, if we establish any 
coercive power at all, it must be by the principle of con- 
tract; and the coercive authority that is behind an ordi- 
nary court does not rest upon tat principle. A man 
does not submit his case to the decision of a court because 
he has promised to do so. He has made no contract of 
this kind with his neighbor. He submits his case to the 
court because it represents the sovereign state, which has 
authority over both of them. If the nations of the world 
ever constitute one sovereign state, that shall sustain the 
same relation to individual states that they now do to in- 
dividual persons, then we can have coercion back of an 
international tribunal ; and the dissenting opinion which I 
wish to advance is that, before that time, it is not only 
impracticable to have it, but in the interest of peace itself 
undesirable that we should seek it. And yet we ought to 
have our permanent tribunal. 

It is impossible for an economist to approach this sub- 
ject from the same point of view as a jurist would do: 
and it is impossible for him to think upon it at al] without 
introducing those features which modern economic devel- 
opment has injected into the situation between nations. 
The attitude of labor toward capital, the worid over, is 
commonly supposed to be very menacing. It resembles 
war, and is sometimes called so; though it is not war, it 
looks like it. In any case, it results in a good deal of 
belligerent feeling and some belligerent talk. It menaces 
the security of different parts of the state,—not of the 
state as a whole. It disturbs the public peace here and 
there; and, as some people think, is more likely to 
strain the capacity of a democratic government than any- 
thing else that can possibly arise. From my point of 
view the assurance of international peace lies in exactly 
that development. ‘The attitude of labor toward capital, 
the world over, menacing and belligerent as it is, seems 
to me to offer a promise of international peace. 

I do not know whether you have noticed how sensitive 
labor is at present to the injury which the prospect of 
war inflicts upon what it regards as its own special cause. 
It is not from any fine economic philosophy, although it 
might arise from that source. It is not because the labor 
leaders, the world over, clearly perceive that the destruc- 
tion caused by war introduces into the relation of labor 
aud capital that which is pre-eminently detrimental to 
labor; that the mere destruction of capital itself reduces 
the wage-paying power of the employer of labor. Ina 
less exact and analytical fashion, the labor leaders, the 
world over, are able to see that after they have gained, 
by contest with their employers, what seem to them 
material things, they are likely to see this gain slip away 
from them by the introduction into the situation of the 
disturbing element of war. That feeling extends, not 
from one end of the country to the other, but from one 
end of the world to the other. It is even stronger in 
England than in the United States, and the utterances in 
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favor of peace that have recently been made on both sides 
of the Atlantic, which have had most weight in political 
circles, have seemed to me to come from organized labor 
in the two countries. 

The peculiarity of this demand for peace on the part of 
organized labor is that, in this relation, the interest of 
labor in England is identical with the interest of labor in 
the United States; and the interest of capital in England 
is identical with the interest of capital in the United 
States; and, for a wonder, the interest of capital in both 
countries is identical with the interest of labor in both 
countries. There is a three-fold harmony of interest in 
demanding peace. 

Against all that interest you can array a moral force 
that will override, for the time being, the considerations 
in favor of peace. You cannot array against it a mere 
impulse that will do so. The nation is like a big unde- 
veloped boy, with a pistol in his pocket and aching to 
shoot; but an impulse alone is not a decision; and a 
nation like ours will not from mere impulse plunge into 
war. Some one once said to me, ‘‘ If you do not want 
your army to be a useless, ornamental thing, you must 
have a war once ina while.” But I do not believe nations 
are seriously going to war merely to exercise the army. 
After the original impulse there comes the second thought ; 
and if war is actually precipitated, there has to be a sense 
of injustice done, a moral influence, back of it. That 
consciousness of a good cause may exist cn both sides of 
a quarrel, as in the American Civil War. You must have 
a moral force, in order to plunge one civilized nation into 
an attack on another. You may neutralize that force; if 
you do, you leave the great forces of material interest 
undisturbed to determine the outcome. With a genuinely 
moral feeling acting against these material interests that 
demand forbearance and conciliation, you may not succeed 
in averting a conflict. Even with the united voice of 
labor on both sides of the Atlantic, and of capital 
on both sides of the Atlantic, demanding peace, you 
may still have war. But cancel out the moral forces,— 
neutralize the one that makes for war by another that 
makes against it,—and you leave interest to dominate the 
situation. 

This is no ordinary interest, but a very vital one. It 
means the present and future welfare of the working 
classes of both countries. It is not an unworthy consid- 
eration, but is one that ought to dominate national policy. 
The new moral influence, that can neutralize whatever of 
moral backing the demand for war may have, and thus 
leave the motive of interest to have its way, may come 
from the decision of a tribunal that does not have coer- 
cive authority behind it. A far better court is needed if 
it is to act without coercion. You can get on with a rela- 
tively poor tribunal if a police force is behind it. It has 
been my pleasure to make a study of tribunals for the 
settling of questions of wages, rather than a study of 
tribunals for settling international questions ; and I have 
been able to see that those boards of arbitration which 
aim to avert strikes, and which have no coercive force 
back of them work with a great deal more precision than 
would be attained if they did have such coercive author- 
ity. They have to be indefinitely better courts to accom- 
plish anything ; they have to conform very much more 
accurately to the demands of economic law. Is not 
something of that sort true of a tribunal that assumes to 
decide the difficult questions that arise between nations? 
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Give it coercive authority, and a poor court may, in some 
sort, serve your purpose. The danger is that it will not 
long be tolerated. Deprive it of coercive authority, and 
you must have an exceedingly good court, and it must 
keep, in its decisions, exceedingly close to the ultimate 
principles of justice. 





DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF A PERMANENT 
TRIBUNAL. 


BY HON. GEORGE 8. HALE, OF BOSTON. 


I am asked to speak upon the difficulties of a perma- 
nent tribunal of arbitration and to suggest, if I may, any 
means of meeting those difliculties. I am glad that it is 
recognized that there are difliculties. I should be very 
sorry to have a body of briiliant men and intelligent 
women expect to march through a fool’s paradise like an 
army with banners, and to see the walls of Jericho fall be- 
fore them at the sound of their trumpets. There are dif- 
ficulties that must be met, not by the harmlessness of the 
dove, but by the wisdom of the serpent. 

Some of those difliculties present themselves to the 
mind of us all, and we attempt to meet them by various 
means. ‘Those which are in their nature most practical 
in their application to the proposed scheme, are those up- 
on which I venture to dwell. ‘The difliculties which are 
to be met by preaching, by prayer, by suggestion, by 
argument,— the hostility of those who desire to keep dif- 
ficulties alive, and controversy open,— for such there are 
—the Sangrados — who believe that the body politic must 
have periodical blood-lettings by war,—I think we may 
leave to the weight of argument and discussion. ‘The 
great obstacle which weighs upon my mind is the difficulty 
of persuading the Great Powers of the world to submit 
themselves in advance to the control of anybody upon 
everything. It is not to be expected, and I am not sure 
that it is to be desired. If I were to appeal to you in- 
dividually, Mr. President, to ask whether you would agree 
to submit every controversy that should arise between 
you and your neighbors to the best of men, would you 
not say, *‘I cannot abandon my moral right of deter- 
mination upon my duties or my legal or intellectual or so- 
cial, inherent rights. I must reserve something for my- 
self as between myself and my God to pass upon”? I 
do not believe you can expect any great power to enter 
into an agreement to submit to compulsion. I cannot 
but feel that there should be a modification, a limitation, 
another form of presenting your object to those who are 
to be persuaded. 

I prefer the term conciliation. I prefer a court of con- 
ciliation to a court of final arbitrament. I prefer a court 
which shall appeai to the highest elements of our nature, 
to our trust in each other, to our trust in man, to our be- 
lief in the brotherhood of man. I believe in following — 
if I may intrude upon the province of my ecclesiastical 
brethren — what I think may be considered as the political 
injunctions of the Saviour. ‘* Moreover if thy brother 
shall trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault be- 
tween thee and him alone; if he shall hear thee, thou hast 
gained thy brother. But if he will not hear thee then take 
with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two or 
three witnesses every word may be established. And if 
he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church ; but 
if he neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee as a 
heathen man and a publican.’’ ‘The first is negotiation, 
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the second is conciliation; the third is the moral *‘boy- 
cott”’ of the world. ‘* Let him be unto thee as a heathen 
man and a publican ;’’ cast him out from the association 
of nations. That will be the punishment, that the com- 
pulsion. 

Let me— since every man has a right to his plan — 
give you mine. I violate no confidence, I think, in say- 
ing that I ventured, at the meeting at Washington of the 
Committee on Resolutions, to propose a modification of 
the resolutions adopted there ; and I believe that many of 
those who were present cordially agreed in the desire 
which I expressed. But they thought, no doubt, wisely, 
that it was not practical or judicious at the time to inject 
into a general form of resolutions, for which the unani- 
mous acceptance of a large body was hoped, any distinc- 
tive or separate plan. Let me read you the resolution 
which I proposed, and let me allow myself, for fifteen 
minutes, some discussion of a plan founded upon the 
Scriptural injunction which I have stated to you: 

Resolved, That it is expedient to combine with proposals 
for final arbitration an alternative or associated plan for 
courts of conciliation or conference, composed of equal 
numbers of representatives of each of the parties, to which 
they shall agree to present all material evidence within their 
knowledge and control bearing upon the subject in con- 
troversy and which shall recommend, without imposing any 
binding obligation on the parties, such action by either as 
in the opinion of such court or conference justice, equity 
and honor require,— or allowing such qualified submission 
to the permanent tribunal of arbitration if preferred. 

I desire to propose an alternative, which consists in 
submitting to a tribunal which is accepted, in whose honor, 
in whose capacity, in whose knowledge of law, confidence 
is felt—in submitting to them, with a clean and open 
breast, all that either party can claim to rest upon. That 
done, can there be any doubt of the conclusion, or of the 
acceptance of that conclusion, or of the concurrence of 
the world in sustaining that conclusion ? 

Let me illustrate the value of such provision by the 
story, undoubtedly familiar to most of the lawyers here, 
which I may call ** The Romance of the Maps.” 

During the negotiations with Great Britain in regard to 
the Northeastern boundary, Mr. Jared Sparks communi- 
cated to Mr. Webster the fact that he had found, before 
the negotiations, in the archives of the French Govern- 
ment, a letter from Dr. Franklin referring to a map show- 
ing the boundary by a strong red line, and a map which 
might be the same, bearing upon it such a line, which 
sustained the contention of the British Government. Mr. 
Webster did not disclose it to the British Government. 
That Government were at liberty to apply to France for 
an opportunity to search their archives and at some time, 
apparently, their agent did find the map there. I know 
no difliculty which confronts the honorable lawyer greater 
than when he is possessed of evidence which his position 
has afforded him, injurious to his cause, which his duty to 
his client forbids him to disclose, and which, yet, the 
higher justice demands should be disclosed to the tribunal 
which is to determine upon them. I do not criticise the 
conduct of our Secretary. He did not disclose that map. 
The treaty was made, the line fixed, the matter came up 
before the British Parliament for determination and the 
acceptance of those negotiations. ‘Tne fact had been 
made public, and it was brought before them as an evi- 
dence of the manner in which Great Britain had been de- 
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prived of its rights, and of the injustice of the treaty 
which was to be adopted. Sir Robert Peel met that decla- 


ration by informing the Parliament that in the library of 


George III. was another map with another line, endorsed, 
as Lord Brougham in the House of Lords asserted, in the 
King’s handwriting, ‘* Boundary as described by Mr. 
Oswald,” conforming to the claim of the American Gov- 
ernment. Richard Oswald was the British Peace Com- 
missioner. One met the other. I am happy to say, in 
justice to our negotiators and our position that Mr. Justin 
Winsor contends that the first map which alarmed Mr. 
Sparks, was not the map to which Dr. Franklin referred, 
but a boundary designated by Vergennes for the purpose 
of supporting a claim of the French Government in case 
Canada came back to them. 

I offer this as an illustration of the wisdom of the pro- 
vision which I venture to propose, that these negotiating 
parties should enter into an agreement, not to be bound, 
not to be controlled, not to submit or waive those rights 
which they believe they have; but that they should hon- 
orably and like true-hearted men, seeking justice and not 
victory, disclose every particle of evidence that they have, 
and that then a tribunal should pass upon it. No gov- 
ernment would dare to say that it desired anything but 
justice, no government would dare to say that justice 
could be better promoted than by the clear and uncon- 
trolled and free disclosure of every particle of evidence 
within their power, bearing upon the controversy. And 
could we then expect that there would be any doubt of 
the finding of a body selected as such a court would be 
selected or of the acceptance, by the parties themselves 
and by the world, of the conclusions thus reached ? 

Therefore, it seems to me that the first step should be 
in accordance with the resolution which I have read to 
you, and which I propose to submit to the Business Com- 
mittee of this Conference, to be recommended by you if it 
shall meet your approval. That the negotiating or con- 
tracting parties should submit all their evidence, and that 
while they should not be absolutely bound by the action 
of the arbitrators, the result should be left to their sense 
of justice aud to the consensus bonorum omnium, the con- 
sent of all the good, who would stand by, looking on and 
judging impartially. 

Let me hope, in conclusion, that the compulsion to be 
exercised shall not be by the storm of conflict, the shocks 
and flames of war, but by the still voice of Divine Power 
and of the moral judgment of the world. 


PRACTICABILITY OF A PERMANENT INTER- 
NATIONAL COURT. 

RY HON. ROBERT EARL, EX-CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE COURT OF 
APPEALS OF NEW YORK. 

We are substantially agreed, as I understand it, upon 
the fundamental idea that war should be obviated by re- 
sort to some peaceful method for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes. We are all agreed, that there should 
be some international tribunal, to pass upon and to de- 
cide disputes that may arise between nations. We are 
substantially agreed, I think, that that tribunal should be 
permanent,— not that it should be at all times composed 
of members actually existing, but that it should be con- 
stituted by law, by treaty, so that its powers may at any 
time be invoked. I recognize fully that there are great 
difficulties to be encountered in accomplishing the pur- 
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pose which we have in hand, but I have an abiding confi- 
dence that those difficulties will be surmounted. I have 
perfect confidence that the Anglo-Saxon race can solve 
all the difficulties with which it may be confronted. 

The first practical matter to which I will call your at- 
tention has reference to the questions to be submitted to 
this tribunal. Theoretically I agree with Mr. Garrett 
that there is no conceivable question arising between na- 
tions which could not be submitted to peaceful settle- 
ment. If we can submit questions which are subjects of 
doubt, and controversy, we can certainly submit questions 
such as have been suggested by Senator Edmunds, of an 
unwarranted invasion of Canada or of Mexico, about 
which there could not be any doubt! But practically, I 
think it would be impossible to negotiate a treaty which 
would be ratified by the Senate of the United States, 
which provided in advance that all questions, of every 
conceivable kind, which might arise between nations 
should be submitted to the tribunal of which we are talk- 
ing. Still the number of questions to be excluded need 
not be very great. I can hardly now call to mind a ques- 
tion, except one involving the national integrity, that 
could not with propriety be submitted. In our private 
reiations, we agree in advance as citizens that everything 
involving our liberties, our honor, our character, our prop- 
erty, shall be submitted to the tribunals of our country, 
and they are decided to the entire satisfaction of the peo- 
ple and in the interests of the civilization of our age. 
Furthermore, where the practice of duelling prevails, it 
has always been customary to submit questions of honor 
involved on such occasions to the seconds, who have de- 
cided them. So I do not see anything in the nature of 
things which forbids the submission of a question of honor 
to any fair tribunal. Practically, we may have to limit 
the jurisdiction of the tribunal to comparatively few ques- 
tions. But when the tribunal has been set up, it will not 
be long before all questions that may arise between the 
nations will be submitted to it. So that the practical 
difficulty can be solved, and easily solved, by agreeing to 
submit to such a tribunal a few questions, with the hope 
that in the near future its jurisdiction would be largely 
extended. : 

The next practical difficulty, which is more serious, is 
the constitution of this tribunal. I do not see any great 
difference between arbitration anda court. A permanent 
tribunal of arbitration can be set up just as easily as a 
permanent court, and it can be clothed with exactly the 
same attributes. It has been said here that there is dif 
ficulty in getting witnesses before arbitrators. In all the 
arbitrations that have ever taken place, I have never heard 
or read of any trouble in placing before the board of ar- 
bitration all the evidence essential for the decision of the 
case. It is said a board of arbitration cannot summon 
witnesses ; how can an international court summon wit- 
nesses? You ‘‘can call spirits from the vasty deep.” 
But will they come? Suppose a court sitting in London 
to issue a summons to some person in America as a wit- 
ness, could he be compelled to appea.? Suppose the wit- 
ness lived in Spain or in Holland, could he be made to ap- 
pear? By what kind of process? If a tribunal were 
set up such as we have in mind, a federal law could be 
passed in this country authorizing evidence to be taken 
before a commissioner, or authorizing some member of the 
court to come here and take evidence. But suppose the 
evidence was to come from some country not a party to 
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the treaty? But that is not a very serious difficulty, be- 
cause the evidence in such controversies is generally easily 
accessible, and willingly produced, and the parties to the 
controversy usually have the power to give all the evi- 
dence which the case requires. 

I do not think it is important to bother ourselves much 
about the name of the tribunal. If we set up this inter- 
national court, by whatever name it may be called, it will 
be substantially an arbitration tribunal. You cannot give 
it many of the attributes of a court. As Dr. Hale de- 
scribed it, it would not be like any court existing in any 
land. A court which should announce in advance the 
rules of law which were to guide it in the decision of the 
cases which came before it, would not be a court such as 
we are familiar with. A court evolving law without any 
argument, without any concrete case to which the law is 
to be applied, would be against all the traditions of our 
race. If the Supreme Court of the United States should 
convene and announce the rules of law, over a large range 
of jurisprudence, by which it intended to be governed in 
the future, it would be swept out of existence by popular 
indignation. 

Another difficulty confronting this tribunal is that of 
getting the states before it. I assume that in every dis- 
pute between nations, before a resort to the tribunal, there 
would be negotiation between the diplomatic agents of the 
countries, and if they failed to agree, then how would the 
states come before it? They can agree to do so; but sup- 
pose they do not agree? Then the court must be clothed 
with power, upon the application of one of the parties, to 
summon the other, and to give judgment by default if that 
other do not appear. 

The suggestion just made, of the method of conciliation, 
is a new idea to me, but I have some doubts about it. If 
the controversy is to be submitted to a tribunal of con- 
ciliation, why not submit it at once to the tribunal of ar- 
bitration? ‘They can conciliate, as courts frequently do. 
Even the high court to which I belonged sometimes made 
private suggestions to the parties that they had better 
settle the matter; and that is very common in the circuit 
courts. So a tribunal of arbitration can make suggestions 
to the nations, and can act as a tribunal of conciliation. 

I am reminded that my time has expired and I must 
therefore leave unsaid some thoughts which I have in 
mind. 


THE TRUE HISTORIC RELATIONS OF ENG- 
LAND AND AMERICA. 
BY EDWIN D. MEAD, EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND 


MAGAZINE. 


In his great tractate on ‘*Eternal Peace,” that wonder- 
ful essay written a hundred years ago, which is prophecy 
and plan of that federation of the world for which we are 
working, Immanuel Kant said that the only remedy for 
the evils of war which always confront us was a system 
of international right, founded on public law, joined with 
power, to which every nation must submit, according to 
the analogy of the relations of individuals to the modern 
state. I believe that a true view of the tribunal which it 
is sought to create for meeting these evils and dangers of 
war is that which sees that that tribunal, as its jurisdic- 
tion extends and as the evolution of history goes on, will 
sustain precisely the relation to the whole world which 
the Supreme Court of the United States sustains to the 
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States of this Union. The evolution through which we 
are passing is an evolution to a great state of nations, a 
complete federation of the world, which will have a 
political and administrative unity as truly as this provi- 
sion would secure to it some sort of judicial unity. 

But I remember that Immanuel Kant also said that 
universal peace can come only with the universal republic ; 
and it is true that this movement toward international 
arbitration and the substitution of methods of law and 
peace for methods of war has been coincident with the 
development of modern democracy. Kant said that this 
movement would start—and it is a prophecy and a call to 
the American people to their great duty—when there 
should be some powerful and enlightened people who 
should form themselves int» a republic; because republi- 
can institutions lead, by their very nature, to habits of 
peace and law. Sucha republic, he said, would make 
itself a centre of federative union, and to this other 
nations would join themselves, the leaven ever spreading. 
and so the international state would come into being. I 
believe that Kant here foresaw the true method and his- 
tory of internationalism ; and because I believe this, I 
believe it to be supremely important that we should work 
for a union, for a system of arbitration, in the first place, 
between these two great English-speaking countries 
which are the completest exemplifications among nations 
of the republican idea. Never, it seems to me, was a 
greater mistake made by any American statesman than 
was made by Secretary Olney in his letter to Lord Salis- 
bury, in which he implied that the dispute between Great 
Britain and Venezuela was one in which a nation which 
represented monarchical institutions came into collision 
with one which represented tie idea of self-government. 
Venezuela is a republic in name only; England is a 
republic in fact—as true a republic in most respects as we 
are. We are one great people. under common iastitu- 
tions, institutions more alike than those of any other 
nations. Complex as our population has become, while 
it is true that we are New Ireland and New Germany and 
New France as well as New England, it is still New Eng- 
land, in the broadest sense of that term, which dominates 
and prescribes the institutions which shape this great 
republie and the ideas which control its destiny. 

It becomes then of the highest importance that every- 
thing should be done to bring these two great branches 
of the English-speaking race into the closest harmony 
andthe closest mutual understanding. At present, what- 
ever people like ourselves feel, it is undeniably true, as 
any one who is familiar with the speeches in political 
campaigns knows, that there is a vast amount of enmity 
to Great Britain in this country. There is no string upon 
which the politician can play in a public meeting with a 
greater certainty of response and cheap applause than the 
string of the old grudge against England. It is nota 
feeling of rivalry in trade—primarily not that at all; the 
economic facts, as Professor Clark so clearly point:d out, 
are all in favor of peace and the closest relations. ‘The 
workingmen of England and America are friends; the 
chambers of commerce are always opposed to war. It 
grows rather out ofa false conception of the historic re- 
Jations of England and America. We learned last night 
about the falseness of that conception with reference to 
the feeling of the English people in the Civil War. The 
English people were with us in the war, however it was 
with Palmerston and Lord John Russell and the aristo- 
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cracy. These things are known to us here; but they are 
not known and believed by the mass of the American 
people. They look upon England, and lump England 
altogether, as simply fitting out privateers against us and 
sympathizing with the Southern Confederacy. It has 
been a great misfortune that in all critical exigencies of 
history between this country and England, England has 
been represented by precisely the type of man most cal- 
culated to anger the American people,—in the late crisis 
by Lord Salisbury, in the Civil War by Lord Join Rus- 
sell and Lord Palmerston, in the time of George III by 
men like Grenville and Lord North. Indeed 
course owing largely to the fact that such men were in 
power that these exigencies arose. 

It is not so much the feeling which our people have as 
to any action of England in the Civil War, as much older 
feelings and much older matters which are chiefly respon- 
sible for the ill-will which itis our duty to remove. This 
ill-will springs from an utterly false view of what the 
American Revolution was, what the character of that 
exigency in the midst of which our independence was 
achieved. Our children grow up with the feeling that 
‘‘red-cout’’ is the very badge and synonym of enmity to 
America. They are trained in it by false and superficial 
text-books. A truer and deeper view of history teaches 
us that the American Revolution was simply one great 
effort in the English race in behalf of law and liberty, 
precisely as was that other great conflict of the Puritan 
age, out of which New England, the English influence in 
America and the English settlement of America were 
born. Sam Adams, wh» more than any other embodies 
the spirit of the American Revolution, whom we like to 
call **the father of the American Revolution,’’ has often 
been called *‘the last of the Puritans.’’ It isa happy 
conjunction. Sam Adams was simply a man of the Eng- 
lish Commonwealth moved another century down the line 
of histury; simply another Join Hampden,—or better a 
John Pym,—doing his work under American conditions a 
hundred years later. The conflict between the Boston 
town meetings and the Virginia House of Burgesses and 
King George was precisely a repetition of the old conflict 
between Parliament and King Charles, an uprising of 
Englishmen against lawlessness aud the tyrannical asser- 
tion of prerogative. That was the way that Sir John 
Eliot, writing his great Apology in the Tower, described 
his own effort and that of the men who worked with him ; 
and Patrick Henry in the House of Burgesses, reminding 
his hearers that ‘*Charles the First had his Cromwell,” 
claimed only to be defending the old English liberties 
which were threatened alike on both continents. It was 
mere accident which, in 1630, kept Cromwell and his fel- 
lows in Old England to fight for law and liberty there, 
and which sent Winthrop and his fellows to New England 
to provide a refuge here in case their brethren failed. 
The feeling of independence was as strong in the little 
Massachusetts colony at the beginning asit was in 1775. 
Before the colony was five years old, and before it 
numbered five thousand souls, it appropriated six hun- 
dred pounds to fortify Boston harbor, wheu it heard that 
a royal governor was to be sent from England in opposi- 
tion to its charter; it was ready for war with King 
Charles, Eeclesiastical Commission and all, rather than 
have its chartered rights interfered with. There was the 
same spirit in Joho Winthrop which was in Sam Adams, 
in Captain Parker on Lexington Common, and in the 
men of Bunker Hill. 
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The best men in England in 1775 saw clearly that the 
men on Bunker Hill, and not King George’s soldiers, 
were the true representatives of the English idea. Eng- 
land was not one great body, seeking to crush America ; 
England was divided,—and almost every man whose 
opinion had worth and weight was on our side. ‘I re- 
joice,’’ exclaimed Pitt in the House of Commons, ‘ that 
America has resisted. England’s success in such a 
struggle as this would be deplorable. If America failed 
in a cause like this, she would fall like the strong man, 
pulling down the pillars of the English constitution with 
her.” Pitt saw this; Burke saw this; Fox saw this; 
Walpole saw this. ‘ Thank God,” exclaimed Walpole, 
hearing the news of Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga, 
“Old England is safe!” These men knew that Sam 
Adams was the true representative of the English idea 
when the English king set a price upon his head, and 
George Washington while he was bombarding the British 
out of Boston. The American Revolution was another 
episode in the long line of struggles for liberty in the 
English race, like the struggle of the barons at ‘Runny- 
mede, of De Montfort at Lewes, of Cromwell at Naseby, 
the cause for which Sir Harry Vane laid down his head 
upon the scaffold, and for which Gladstone stands to-day 
at Westminster. The best English sentiment was with 
us while the Revolution progressed; and English senti- 
ment has been with us, almost unanimously, from that 
time to this, We have to go to the British poets, to 
Byron, to Burns for the noblest panegyrics upon Wash- 
ington; the English historians, Green, Gardiner, and the 
rest, tell the story of the American Revolution precisely 
as we desire to have it told; and above all, the boys and 
girls in the English schools are taught this history from 
their text-books in the right way, in the way which makes 
them love and admire us, and our fathers, instead of 
hating us. I wish thatevery one might read the ‘ Citi- 
zen’s Reader,” that splendid little book by Arnold Fors- 
ter, which circulates by hundreds of thousands in the 
English public schools, and see how the American Revo- 
lution is treated in the two or three pages devoted to it 
there. Consider the infinite difference which it makes 
whether boys and girls are brought up upon such history, 
or upon such a view of England as most of our own text- 
books promote in touching the Revolution. The influ- 
ence of false history, of crude, one-sided history, and on 
the other hand of true history, is enormous. ‘Until fifty 
years ago, almost all Englishmen believed Cromwell to be 
a hypocrite and a monster. The great Puritan revolution 
and the Commonwealth were not understood at all. 
Carlyle revolutionized that history, and in doing it revo- 
lutionized English sentiment and put an end to the feuds 
of generations. The statue of Cromwell does not yet 
stand in Westminster, as our own Doctor Hale was the 
first to declare it ought to stand; but it will stand there 
while some of us in this Conference are yet alive. Hamp- 
den’s statue already stands there, side by side with 
Falkland, to whom it was as hard for men of Puritan 
antecedents to do justice asit was for other men to do 
justice to Hampden and Cromwell. 

This, then, is what we want to make our people know— 
that in the American Revolution England did not hate us, 
but that the best men in England were our friends, and 
that all thoughtful Englishmen have been our friends from 
that time to this, the men of the Revolution and the 
fathers of our constitution finding their greatest eulogists 
in English statesmen like Brougham and Gladstone. We 
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want our people to know that the English people were 
not our enemies in the time of the Civil War; that Lord 
Jobn Russel] and Lord Palmerston no more truly repre- 
sented the English people then than Lord Salisbury repre- 
sented the English people last December in refusing 
arbitration on the Venezuela question. How quickly the 
tone was changed when Parliament assembled and Har- 
court and Balfour and the rest—Liberals and Conserva- 
tives alike-— were heard. The great mass of the best 
English thought and feeling, from Cobden and Bright to 
the millions of workingmen, was with us in the Civil War, 
praying and working for our success. The best English 
thought and feeling were with us in the Revolution, and 
have always been with us. These things the people need 
to know. When they know them, when they have the 
true view of English history in its relation to America, 
the century-old hatred and grudge will begin to die, and 
eternal peace between the two nations will be sure. 


THE SUBSTITUTION OF LAW FOR WAR. 
BY REY. LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D. 
I consider the substitution of law for war, as a means 
of settling controversy between nations, as the natural cli- 
max and culmination of eighteen centuries of Christian 
civilization, and I am glad to be permitted to say the least 
word, I am glad to be permitted to exercise the least influ- 
ence, on behalf of so grand a movement. Iam afraid that 
I shall do little this evening except to contribute a little of 
that enthusiasm, a little of that idealism, which the Hon. 
Mr. Kasson thinks of no great value. None the less, I do 
think it isiinportant that we should understand, not merely 
what is practicable to-day. not merely what diplomatists 
are thinking about it, but what is the final issue to be 
reached, not merely what diplomatists are thinking, but 
what God Almighty is thinking about it. (Applause.) 
The issue presented before us is a perfectly simple one. 
On the one hand is the appeal to force, on the other the ap- 
peal to reason, as a method of determining controversies 
among mankind. It is the question between law and war. 
We have had a definition of law to-night from a distin- 
guished member of the bar; law, he said, is the applica- 
tion of the principles of justice to the affairs of mankind. 
] hold in my hand a definition of war by one of our most 
distinguished jurists and statesmen, Charles Sumner. 
‘+ War,” said he, ‘is a public armed contest between nations 
under the sanction of international law, to establish justice 
between them.” Here are these two definitions: law is 
the method of the administration of justice between indi- 
viduals, war is the method of the administration of justice 
between nations. War is not mere incidental fighting, it 
is regulated by iuternational law, it is the established, rec- 
ognized method of determining what is justice between 
nation and nation. On the one hand, then, we have the 
appeal to reason, the determination of the question by an 
impartial and judicial tribunal, of what is just between 
man and man; on the other hand we have the appeal to 
force to determine what is just between nation and nation. 
Formerly, as has been pointed out, the question of justice 
between individual and individual was settled by wager of 
battle. All the circumstances were settled by law. Then 
we had private war, with which all Europe was deluged 
for I know not how many centuries,— noble fighting 
against noble, family against family, city against city. 
All that has passed away; no longer does individual 
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fight with individual, no longer does city fight with city,— 
but still nation fights with nation. And what some of us 
stand for here to-day is the absolute substitution of law 
for war as the means of settling all controversies between 
nations, as the only method by which justice can be deter- 
mined. Law demonstrates justice, war only demonstrates 
power. Law is civilization, war is barbarism. And if 
any one here thinks that utterance is too little respectful 
to the army, I will quote instead the words of one of 
America’s greatest generals: ‘* You tell me war is glory ? 
I tell you it is hell.” 

I stand then, first, for this;— the establishment of a 
permanent tribunal to decide what is just between nation 
and nation. Let us understand clearly what this means. 
Government has three separate functions, the legislative, 
the judicial, the executive. The legislative determines 
the will of the nation ; we do not propose a legislature for 
Christendom. The judicial determines what is justice be- 
tween individuals; we do propose a judicial body for 
Christendom to determine what is justice between nations. 
The executive enforces the decrees of the legislative and 
the decrees of the courts; we do not propose an execu- 
tive for Christendom. ‘The courts do not enforce their 
decrees ; their decrees are enforced forthem. When Judge 
Earl, sitting in the Court of Appeals, decides that one man 
owes another man a thousand dollars, he does not go him- 
self and compel the defendant to pay the plaintiff ; that is 
done for the court by another branch of the government. 
It is done by the sheriff, if necessary by the posse comita- 
tus; if the posse comitatus is not enough, by the militia ; if 
the militia is not enough, by the army of the United 
States. The decrees of the court, with few if any excep- 
tions, are enforced not by the court, but by the executive 
department of the government. What we are contending 
for is not an executive to compel the nations to obey de- 
crees of court; what we are contending for is this: by a 
common agreement, the organization of a tribunal which 
shall decide what is just between nation and nation. Pro- 
fessor Clark has shown very clearly that the enforcement 
of justice will come, not from above, over the nations, but 
from below, within the nations. 

For this purpose we insist upon a permanent tribunal. 
Let us understand what that means. A permanent tribu- 
nal does not mean, as has been implied on this floor, : 
court of six or nine or twelve men sitting twelve months 
in the year, most of the time with nothing to do. It 
means a body with a permanent judicial life. Its perma- 
nence does not depend upon the permanence of the person- 
ality of which it is composed. The State of Iowa has a 
legislature which sits three months out of twenty-four, but 
it has a permanent legislature. ‘The Supreme Court of the 
United States is a permanent tribunal, and yet I venture 
to say there is not a person on the bench to day who was 
there when our presiding officer was a boy. ‘The perma- 
nence of the court does not depend on the permanent ten- 
ure of the individuals that constitute the court; the judge 
is not the same, the jury is not the same. A permanent 
tribunal means this,—not the same men sitting continu- 
ally, not necesarily the same men sitting to try any two 
cases ; it means the public official recognition of a tribu- 
nal which has a judicial history and a judicial life. That 
is vital, for two reasons; first, because the very existence 
of such a tribunal prevents controversy. The very fact 
that there is a body to which two men may come prevents 
their getting into a battle. And second, because a per- 
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manent tribunal, by every decision, settles a principle as 
well as a controversy. 

I do not remember the year,—it was somewhere about 
1830, I think,— that a question was submitted to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, whether the State of 
New York could grant a license giving Fulton a monopoly 
to run steamships on the Hudson River. The controversy 
arose between the State of New Jersey and the State of 
New York upon that point. When the Supreme Court of 
the United States said, ‘* No, the navigable waters of this 
nation flow unfettered to the sea, and no State may build 
a bar across them,” it decided not merely what Fulton 
might do, what New York might do, but for all future 
time what was the law regulating the navigable waters of 
this great continent. Courts of arbitration, that is tempo- 
rary courts, grow out of a quarrel, to settle that quarrel ; 
they disappear when that quarrel is ended, and settle noth- 
ing but the quarrel. Courts of law create, interpret, de- 
clare, establish, maintain, those great principles of juris- 
prudence by which the community is governed in the 
future. This, therefore, is what we stand for: a judicial 
tribunal, having a judicial continuity and history, so con- 
stituted that it may officially interpret and apply the great 
principles of justice between nations. 

But it is said, there are questions we cannot submit to 
such a tribunal. I think some gentleman on this floor 
said, ‘** Suppose a footpad attacked you in the street, 
would you submit that to arbitration?” I should, in- 
stantly. The first thing I would do would be to cry 
** Police!” and when the policeman came I should say, 
‘* Take this man to the police court, and I will go too, and 
we will have that permanent court of arbitration decide 
whether I keep my watch or he shall have it.” It would 
only be in case there was no court to which I had access 
that I should defend myself; and as I am not much of an 
athlete and never go armed, I should probably surrender 
my watch! All questions between man and man are sub- 
mitted to the decisions of a court. All questions between 
State and state are submitted to the decision of a court. 
And the principle that all questions between nation and 
nation shall be submitted to the arbitrament of an impar- 
tial tribunal would not detract from the sovereignty, the 
safety, the dignity, or the nobility of a nation. 

Let us not be mistaken; let us not misunderstand. 


The issue is between the animal and the spiritual. It is 
between the child of the tiger and the child of God. It is 


between reason and brute force. It is the issue between 
Christianity and barbarism. Let us not misunderstand ; 
the proposal introduced into the Senate of the United 
States,— I am glad to say, apparently not seriously enter- 
tained by that dignified body,— to appropriate a hundred 
million dollars for fortifications along our seacoast, is not 
a proposal for national defence. Who proposes to put 
forts along the Mexican border? Who does not know that 
from the mouth of the Penobscot to Vancouver the long 
border line between Canada and the United States is with- 
out any fortification, and the lakes without a man-of-war, 
because England and America have agreed that it shall be 
so, and we live in peace? What do we fear, that we must 
spend millions on millions of dollars upon coast fortifica- 
tions? Spain? For twelve long months she has been trying 
to put down a handful of guerillas in her own Cuba, and 
cannot do it! Are we to stand in dread of her? Or 
England? A hundred years ago, when we were but thir- 
teen feeble States, with scarcely as large a population as 
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now makes up the Greater New York, she tried in vain to 
conquer us. No, let us not misunderstand the issue. On 
the one side the proposal of prodigiously increasing navy 
and army and fortifications is a proposal that appeals to 
the tiger in man; on the other side is the proposal for a 
permanent tribunal, which shall administer justice between 
nation and nation, as for many centuries courts have ad- 
ministered justice between individual and individual, and 
for a hundred years courts have administered justice be- 
tween State and State upon this American continent,— a 
proposal for the maintenance of law and the supremacy of 
reason. (Applause.) 


A PERMANENT TRIBUNAL THE BEST 
SOLUTION. 
BY WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER, OF THE NEW YORK BAR. 


That was a wise maxim of Lord Bacon that in counsel 
all dangers should be considered, and in execution none. 
We have reached the point in the deliberations of this Con- 
ference where, having taken counsel, it will be in order to 
plan and determine for future action. In taking counsel, 
it has been most serviceable that so much time and att2n- 
tion have been given to obstacles and difficulties; and I 
think that the careful and instructive caveat which was pre- 
sented last evening by our distinguished friend Mr. Kasson 
had its proper place in our deliberations. It was a wise 
caution against that raw haste which is ‘half-sister to 
delay,” against that precipitance of sentiment and imagi- 
nation which sometimes impels ‘‘ fools to rush in where 
angels fear to tread.”” And yet, giving all due weight to 
those examples and instances which are deduced from his- 
tory and from experience, it will not do to leave out of view, 
in any movement for reform and progress, that supreme 
element of enthusiasm which is its vital instinct and 
power. If Henry of Navarre, in the sixteenth century, 
could keep the peace of France as between Huguenot and 
Romanist, and could forecast a period of union among all 
the States of Europe, placing himself, for the moment, 
with his white plume, amongst those 

** Who rowing hard against the stream, 

Saw distant Gates of Eden gleam, 

And did not dream it was a dream”,— 
certainly we at the end of the nineteenth century, upon a 
higher plane of civilization and Christian faith, are not to 
be charged as dreamers or enthusiasts if we believe that 
it is possible, at this period of time to unite, for peaceful 
methods in the solution of international dilliculties, the 
great nations of the earth. It is only an advance step in 
that cheerful optimism which enabled our friend Mr. 
Kasson to see, in the message of December last which came 
like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky, and scared two hemi- 
spheres with the apprehension of war, a message of *‘ peace 
and goodwill.” (Laughter.) 

Some things, it seems to me, have been settled already 
in this Conference; and I will briefly enumerate what I 
take to be the concensus of opinion here. In the first 
place, it seems clear that we have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the basis of this movement is its moral force. 
The results that are sought here do not belong to the 
sphere of political economy alone, although political econ- 
omy of course is in touch with them; nor yet to the rela- 
tions between labor and capital, although that is distinctly 
involved; nor even to the mere humanities, though hu- 
manity never was before such a life-saving institution as 
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it is to-day. But above all, beyond all these, there is the 
quickened conscience, there is the awakened moral sense 
of the whole civilized world, in revolt against the horrors 
of war which have devastated the earth and drenched it 
with blood. And it is that voice of a quickened and en- 
lightened conscience which is calling out, like the souls 
beneath the altar, ‘* How long, O Lord, how long!”’ The 
force of such a moral power we cannot overestimate. No 
man who lived through the last days of the Slave Power 
and through the days of the war which followed and who 
recollects the instantaneous revulsion of feeling, the almost 
miraculous conversion of the North within twenty-four 
hours after Sumter had been fired on, can fail to have 
some sense of the power of a moral idea when it is once 
entrenched in the minds of a civillzed, Christian people. 

The second point in respect of which it seems to me 
we have arrived at a consensus of opinion, is that arbitra- 
tion must be by agreement. The basis of all arbitration 
has always been agreement. And the basis of all agree- 
ment is the good faith of the parties ; it comes to that at 
last. I care not what form of agreement is entered into, 
whether it is the marriage relation between individuals or 
a treaty between nations ; it is the good faith of the parties 
upon which depends the execution of the agreement. And 
when it is broken, as it may be, the only redress is such 
as the law of the land may provide, or as force may con- 
trol. Therefore it seems to me quite useless to discuss 
the question whether arbitration agreements or conven- 
tions or treaties will or will not be capable of enforcement. 
The whole matter of international settlement of disputes 
must rest upon the good faith of the parties concerned, 
and that, I think, we all have come to understand. 

In the third place,— and here I quite agree with the 
view presented by Mr. Kasson last night,— whatsoever is 
done must be by the use of the existing means of interna- 
tional intercourse. It would be chimerical, it would be 
visionary, it would be entering upon a field from which we 
have been wisely warned off, if we undertook to substitute 
for the established means of international intercourse any 
new, untried, experimental power. Therefore I must re- 
spectfully dissent from the plan formulated by the New 
York Bar Association, so far as it proposes to set up the 
tribunal of arbitration, or the permanent court, by some 
other method than that to be arrived at by the treaty- 
making powers of the nations in question. 

In the fourth place, a permanent tribunal seems to me 
to present, to the minds of us all, a better solution of this 
question than a commission of arbitration. Arbitration is a 
term which we use popularly, and which has also its legal 
sense. Popularly it means a resort to methods of settling 
differences outside those methods whicu the law has pro- 
vided. And therefore the law frowns on arbitration, be- 
cause it seems to be against public policy that private in- 
dividuals, after society has provided the means of settling 
their disputes, should agree that they will have none 
of those means, but will act to please themselves. There- 
fore, as understood in the popular sense, arbitration is 
against Jaw, and where parties put a clause into their 
agreement that they will a:bitrate, the courts will disre- 
gard it. But as between nations, as there is no tribunal 
superior to each sovereignty, it becomes absolutely neces- 
sary to resort by convention to what in the language of 
diplomacy and international law is called arbitration. But 
it by no means follows that the elements of private arbitra- 
tion should be transferred and imported into this larger 
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sphere of international arbitration. The iuteruational ar- 
bitration ought not to be so much an arbitration ;— that 
is, the action of the two parties selected respectively by the 
contestants, with an umpire called in to decide between 
them ;—as it should be a tribunal governed by law, admin- 
istered by the impartial methods of a permanent court. 
Therefore I submit that the weight of argument is entirely 
in favor of a permanent tribunal, to be composed in such 
manner as the contracting nations shall determine, and to 
have all the attributes of a court, which are permanence, 
organic life, freedom from disturbance by the dropping out 
of any particular member of the court, rules of procedure, 
a method of calling it into action on behalf of parties inter- 
ested, and the power to deliver a binding decree. 

Now we have ;—and it has struck me with a little surprise 
that in all the discussions upon the subject which have been 
drawn to my attention this point has not been brought 
out ;— we have to-day and we have had for centuries, 
going back into the antiquity of jurisprudence before the 
time of the Christian era, an international court in time of 
war. I refer to the prize-court, whose jurisdiction, as 
Judge Story says, in the case of the ** Emulous,” reported 
int Gallison, ‘tis found among the most venerable relics 
of ancient jurisprudence.” 

A prize-court exists in time of war, with absolute 
power to administer international law with respect to all 
captures by belligerents upon the high seas. The sea being 
the common highway of all nations of the earth, in the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of no nation, this fact led to the accept- 
ance by the whole maritime world, by all the commercial 
nations of the earth, of the jurisdiction of the prize-courts, 
which have always administered international law accord- 
ing to the rules of the civil law of Rome, in the simplest 
manner, but with an efficacy and a power which are abso- 
lutely binding. So that any man, in Marseilles or Alex- 
andria or Hamburg, in time of war, seeing the flag of an 
auctioneer indicating the sale of a vessel captured on the 
high seas by a belligerent, brought into port for adjudica- 
tion, and condemned by the prize-court, can bid and buy 
and get a title against all the world. 

Now is it not a striking thing that the nations of the 
earth, impelled by nature and necessity, have from time 
immemorial set up and acquiesced in the jurisdiction of a 
court, whose doors, like the gates of the Temple of Janus, 
are shut in peace and opened in war, hesitate to come 
together on a like basis and have a court whose doors 
shall be opened in time of peace and only closed in time 
of war. 

As to the practicability of creating such a court, I will 
say only a word. We have the opinion of Judge Brewer, 
the president of our present Venezuelan Commission, that 
it is entirely practicable in his judgment. As for author- 
ity, I would rest the argument on that opinion. As to 
fact, I would point to what has been referred to here so 
often, the action of Congress, the action of the British 
Parliament, and what Mr. Kasson referred to last night, 
the action of the legislative department of the Republic of 
France. 

The points which I have enumerated having been quite 
definitely settled, as I submit, what remains is by defizite, 
concentrated, judicious action to impress upon the minds 
of the community here, in England, and in Europe, these 
sardinal principles, and then to press upon the Executive 
of our country, and in all proper ways upon all the organs 
and instruments of official action charged with duties and 
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responsibilities which are germane to this subject, prompt, 
timely, wise and efficient action looking to the establish- 
ment of a permanent tribunal. 

I am decidedly in favor of confining what is to be done 
for the present to England and France, for reasons that 
have already been urged and which I think have com- 
mended themselves to the judgment of the Conference. 
When General Grant visited Europe, Judge Edwards 
Pierrepont, an able lawyer and judge of New York, was 
our minister at the Court of St. James. He told me that 
he planned to give a dinner to General Grant, which the 
Prince of Wales had agreed to attend, and to which he 
invited the entire diplomatic corps. He received a very 
polite note from the Turkish ambassador, who was the 
Dean of the diplomatic corps, saying that they would be 
happy to come, but it was his duty to notify the minister 
that, inasmuch as General Grant had ceased to be presi- 
dent and was only a private citizen, the members of the 
diplomatic corps, official representatives of existing sover- 
eigns, would expect to take precedence of him at the 
dinner table. Judge Pierrepont immediately had a large 
diagram made of the dinner table and of the seats pre- 
pared ; at the head he wrote his own name, on either side 
he placed General Grant and the Prince of Wales, and he 
then sent the diagram to the Turkish ambassador, and told 
him that he could fill up the rest. They all came,— every 
mother’s diplomatic son of them! Let us take a leaf out 
of the book of diplomacy. Let us have the United States 
and Great Britain at the head of this table of concilia- 
tion ; and my opinion is that the other powers would hurry 
to get their legs under the same mahogany. 

As to all other details, we must fall back upon one thing 
that I have noticed has commanded universal assent, and 
that is the spirit of invention and accommodation and 
progress and the indomitabilty of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Judge Jeremiah Black, who our friends from Pennsylvania 
know was one of the ablest and brightest men we ever had 
in public life, once told a story in my hearing, of an old 
Dutch Democrat who came from that part of Pennsylvania 
where the tradition is that they kept on voting for General 
Jackson a good many years after he was dead. At all 
events he was a thorough Jacksonian Democrat, and 
somehow he got into Congress. The Whig party had a 
measure which they were trying to pass, and the leader of 
the Whigs on the floor closed the debate with a passionate 
address, in which he declared that the passage of the 
measure was essential for the progress of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. The vote was taken, and to the amazement of all 
the Democrats, this old Dutchman voted Aye. They 
rushed in, told him his vote was wrong, and begged him 
to change it before it was too late. ‘* No,” said he, ‘I 
always go mit der Anglo-Schackson party.” Now I am 
& pronounced,— not a mispronounced,— Anglo-Saxon, 
and I have the utmost faith in the ability of that race 
which has done so much on both sides of the water for the 
advancement of human rights, for the establishment of lib- 
erty in its largest and highest sense, and for the establish- 
ment of a true Christian civilization, to work out this 
problem of international arbitration with the strength that 
levels obstructions, and the faith that removes mountains. 
(Applause. ) 
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We go to press too early to get any detailed account 
of the Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the Universal Peace 
Union and the Connecticut Peace Society in the Peace 
Grove at Mystic, Conn. The meeting began on tne 26th 
of August and lasted four days. The crowds were large 
each day, numbering many thousands. Able addresses 
were delivered by Alfred H. Love, President of the 
U. P. U., Dr. S. F. Hershey, H. L. Hastings and others. 
The central event of the four days’ meetings was the 
dedication of the Peace Temple which has been built 
during the past year. 

Li Hung-Chang, the distinguished Chinese Viceroy and 
statesman in his visit as Ambassador Extraordinary to 
the civilized nations, has arrived in the United States. 
He landed in New York on the 28th of August and was 
given a most cordial welcome as the guest of the State 
and Nation. A fleet of ten warships was drawn up in 
the harbor in his honor. The next day he was given a 
reception by President Cleveland at the home of Mr. 
Whitney in New York. He has since visited West Point, 
and is to stop for a short time at Philadelphia and then 
go to Washington for a few days, after which he will go 
by way of Niagara to Vancouver and thence sail for 
China. 
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Third Prize $25. 





First Prize $300; Second Prize $75; 





The late Dea. Philo Carpenter, of Chicago, left in trust with 
his two surviving daughters, Mrs. W. W. Cheney and the late 
Mrs. Edward Hildreth, a fund “to be used at their discretion, in 
opposition to * * secret societies.” Beiore the decease of Mrs. 
Hildreth, it had been decided to use a portion ot this fund for 
securing the best manuscripts obtainable discussing the evils of 
secret associations touching the obligations of good citizenship, 
and especially Christian citizenship; the execution of this pur- 
pose to be committed to the New England Christian Association, 
and carried out under the direction of its secretary, Rev. James 
P. Stoddard. It is in pursuance of this end that the following 
prizes are offered, viz.: 

For the best manuscript, as above noted, on “Secrecy and 


Citizenship,” . $300.00 
For the next best, , 75.00 
For the third, ‘ , . 25.00 


The prizes to be awarded by competent, disinterested and impar- 
tial judges chosen by the trustee of the above mentioned fund, and 
having the full approval of the New England Christian Associa- 
tion. Manuscripts submitted to be type-written, with type-writ- 
ten word or number for identification, corresponding to a like 
word or number upon a sealed envelope containing the name and 
address of the writer, for identification by the judges after their 
decision, and to be sent in not later than Jan. 1, 1897. While 
restricting the writers to no precise limits, it is desirable that the 
manuscripts do not exceed 15,000 words. It will be understood 
that the ownership of copyright of prize manuscripts will rest with 
the trustee, and that as regards all others the right of purchase on 
terms mutually agreed upon is reserved, as is that of declining, 
should the judges so decide, any and all manuscripts, and of exten- 
sion of the time limit. 

All letters of inquiry should be addressed to Rev. James P. 
SroppaRD, Sec’y N. E. Christian Association, 218 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 
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When you are about to buy a Sewing Machine 
do not be deceived by alluring advertisements 
and be led to think you can get the best made, 
finest finished and 


Most Popular 
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facturers that have gained a 
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dealing, you will then get a 
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the world over for its dura- 
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improvements as the 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Feed, alike 
on both sides of needle ( patented), no other has 
it ; New Stand ( patented), driving wheel hinged 
on adjustable centers, thus reducing friction to 
the minimum. 
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